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Thinking  About  . . 


The  College  Teacher 


I arrived  at  the  faculty  meeting  a little  late,  just  as  col- 
lege photographer  A.  E.  "Pinky”  Princehorn  began  to 
snap  his  flashbulb  around  the  room.  He  took  a number 
of  exposures,  one  of  which  graces  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
As  the  camera  clicked  away,  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read,  hurriedly  but  properly,  and  approved. 
Pinky  finished  taking  pictures  and  left  quietly.  President 
Stevenson  made  some  announcements  to  bring  the  faculty 
up-to-date  on  recent  Trustee  discussions  and  then,  after 
some  parliamentary  intricacies,  the  assembled  faculty  re- 
solved itself  into  a Committee  of  the  Whole  to  hear  and 
discuss  a report  from  the  College  Planning  Committee, 
Professor  John  Kurtz,  chairman. 

I do  not  propose  to  record  the  discussion  here  since  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  conclusive  and  I am  not  privileged 
so  to  report.  But  having  read  the  insert  on  “The  College 
Teacher”  which  is  reprinted  in  this  issue  (page  13),  I had 
the  feeling  that  here  were  college  teachers  playing  the  role 
which  that  article  so  clearly  delineated.  In  this  informal 
exploratory  discussion,  faculty  concern  was  for  the  whole 
institution. 

What  is  the  best  enrollment  for  Oberlin,  they  asked. 
What  number  can  we  afford?  What  number  can  we  not 
afford?  They  talked  about  the  effect  which  student  num- 
bers would  have  on  introductory  courses  and  on  teaching 
loads.  They  wondered  about  keeping  the  faculty  at  its 
present  size  because  of  the  high  cost  of  expansion.  They 
spoke,  too,  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  college,  particularly 
about  dormitories.  They  recognized  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  solve  the  very  knotty  problem  of  building  new  dormi- 
tories. Throughout  the  discussion,  they  were  curious, 
speculative,  resourceful,  and  attentive. 

Close  to  faculty  hearts  is  a question  which  they  none- 
theless treated  with  some  detachment.  No  one  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  higher  salaries,  but  they  examined 
with  care  a tentative  proposal  by  which  the  salary  scale 
might  be  substantially  raised  over  the  next  five  years  or 
so.  One  faculty  member  spoke  up  to  suggest  that  a por- 
tion of  the  funds  which  the  proposal  earmarked  for  salar- 
ies might  better  be  used  to  assist  a dormitory  building 
program.  To  some  extent  this  symbolized  the  concern 
which  the  faculty  held  for  the  whole  institution. 


A concluding  remark  struck  a vibrant  note.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  that  although  the  discussion  had  ranged  over 
many  of  the  important  college  problems,  the  one  which 
was  closest  to  faculty  competence  and  faculty  interest  was 
the  curriculum.  If  the  solution  to  these  problems  means 
change,  he  said,  the  faculty  would  have  to  look  at  its 
course  offerings,  department  by  department,  to  see  how 
and  what  changes  would  be  needed  there. 

This  was  a heartening  meeting.  No  one  took  the  atti- 
tude that  the  faculty  must  be  served.  No  one  whined  and 
no  one  damned,  and  yet  the  problems  of  the  college  — and 
the  college  teacher  — were  discussed  pointedly  and  sug- 
gestively, critically  and  constructively.  Here  was  Oberlin 
at  its  best. 

After  the  meeting,  I read  again  "The  College  Teacher" 
insert.  Many  of  the  issues  brought  out  at  the  faculty 
meeting  are  emphasized  in  the  article,  but  I was  struck  by 
its  impersonality.  I looked  in  vain  for  familiar  faces,  faces 
who  are  "faculty”  to  me  and  it  suddenly  dawned  that  to 
most  alumni,  the  connection  is  rarely  made  between  college 
teachers’  problems  and  college  teachers  they  have  known. 
Perhaps  alumni  tend  to  dismiss  all  the  talk  about  faculty 
because  they  just  can’t  remember  that  old  Professor  Seesaw 
ever  looked  like  he  had  these  kinds  of  problems. 

Eccentricities,  yes  — but  no  problems.  We  alumni  can 
remember  his  dramatic  lectures  (or  his  dull  ones),  how 
he  gazed  out  of  the  window  (or  scratched  the  side  of  his 
nose)  while  searching  for  a word,  how  he  could  fix  a 
student  with  a glance  (or  induce  somnolence),  how  he 
could  reduce  a complex  issue  to  complete  clarity  (or  vice 
versa).  If  we  were  lucky,  we  got  to  know  him  and  his 
wife  as  host  and  hostess;  some  of  us  were  even  exposed  to 
his  children.  But  few  of  us  ever  realized  that  he  had  prob- 
lems. Few  alumni  today  connect  all  the  talk  and  all  the 
pictures  of  the  dilemmas  of  higher  education  with  our, 
with  Oberlin’s  college  professors. 

As  you  scan  "The  College  Teacher;  1 959”  read  Oberlin 
— college  teachers  you  have  known  — into  the  pictures 
and  rext.  E tits. 

L.  H.  F,  Jr. 
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Oberliniana 

Excerpts  from  a letter  received  last 
fall  by  a member  of  the  English 
Department  from  one  of  his  former 
students  — another  professor  lost. 

Things  have  finally  become  straight- 
ened around  a little,  so  that  I can  re- 
port some  kind  of  progress.  I have 
about  a 900  page  dissertation  in  pretty 
much  final  form,  and  now  expect  that 
I will  have  the  degree  in  February.  . . . 

I think  I suggested  to  you  previous- 
ly that  I was  conducting  a rather  ex- 
tensive campaign  for  a college  teach- 
ing job.  Nothing  very  good  ever  de- 
veloped. Work  loads  of  15  hours, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $4200  to 
,$5800,  dominated  the  scene,  usually  in 
composition.  Since  I have  been  do- 
ing something  like  this  for  six  years, 
I decided  that  I should  be  an  appren- 
tice no  longer,  and  that  it  had  to  be 


something  better  than  I was  engaged 
in,  or  I would  have  to  get  out.  As  it 
happened,  I had  a chance  to  get  out, 
and  last  week  I closed  off  negotiations. 
As  soon  as  FBI  clearance  comes,  I will 
be  hired  as  a technical  writer  and  edi- 
tor. . . . This  will  be  a forty-hour-a- 
week-job,  with  five  weeks  vacation, 
all  moving  expenses  paid,  at  a starting 
salary  of  about  $9,500.  I might  later 
be  dissatisfied  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, but  right  now  I am  more  dis- 
satisfied with  the  teaching  situation. 

I am  frankly  worried  about  the 
teaching  situation  in  college  English 
departments.  I wonder  how  many  ma- 
joring in  English  and  American  litera- 
ture really  know  what  the  problem  is, 
and  what  the  opportunities  are  not? 
...  I am  going  to  try  to  keep  my  hand 
in  some  of  the  professional  organiza- 
tions, to  see  what  can  be  done,  and  I 
hope  to  get  some  articles  written 
about  the  situation. 


In  This  Issue 

OUR  COVER  presents  a candid 
camera  shot  of  the  General  Fac- 
ulty Meeting  on  April  14,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Physics  Building.  The 

business  of  the  day  was  the  presentation 
of  an  interim  report  by  the  College 
planning  Committee. 

Do  YOU  KNOW  what  goes  on  in 
the  various  physical  science  labora- 
tories on  campus?  Do  you  know 

the  record  of  Oberlin  graduates?  The 

amazing  place  that  Oberlin  holds  in 
the  production  of  American  scientists? 
Do  you  know  why  one  of  Oberlin’s 
most  pressing  needs  is  adequate  facili- 
ties for  maintaining  its  current  su- 
premacy? See  Science  at  Oberlin  by  our 
assistant  editor,  Joan  Patterson  Gard- 
ner on  page  4. 

The  alumni  magazines  of  some 
249  colleges,  universities,  and  prepara- 
tory schools  join  hands  this  month  to 
publish  a special  report  on  "The  Col- 
lege Teacher,  1959.”  This  concerted 
drive  to  reach  two  and  one-quarter 
million  college  alumni  is  motivated 
by  the  belief  that  a most  serious  prob- 
lem is  facing  American  education. 

Briefly,  the  problem  is  this:  in  the 
next  ten  years  (and  the  pressure  has 
already  begun)  college  and  univer- 
sity enrollments  are  expected  to  dou- 
ble. Where  are  the  teachers  coming 
from  to  educate  these  young  people? 

College  professors  are  notoriously 
underpaid,  for  one  thing,  and  in  re- 
cent years  many  of  them  have  been 
siphoned  off  by  industry,  which  stands 
ready  to  pay  for  value  received.  They 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  this  deser- 
tion, particularly  when  the  college 
teacher  today  (perhaps  because  of  his 
economic  poverty)  holds  little  respect 
among  the  people  at  large.  But  col- 
leges today  cannot  afford  to  lose  dedi- 
cated teachers. 

Dedicated  teachers  exist,  of  course, 
who  are  willing  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  the  education  of  today’s  youth,  and 
some  of  them  speak  out  in  this  16- 
page  report,  notably  Dr.  Loren  C. 
Eiseley,  former  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology  and  sociol- 
ogy at  Oberlin.  Oberlin  has  such  ded- 
icated professors,  whose  devotion  to 
their  students  and  to  research  out- 
weighs all  other  considerations. 

Education  at  Oberlin  is  still  a per- 
sonal experience  — • can  it  honestly 
ever  be  anything  else  and  be  effective? 
— but  the  problem  of  keeping  it  so 
will  become  increasingly  difficult. 
This  problem  belongs  to  the  alumni  as 
much  as  to  the  people  on  campus.  We 
urge  you  to  turn  to  page  13. 
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Science  at  Oberlin 


By  Joan  Patterson  Gardner 


The  science  program  at  Oberlin  College  is  extraordi- 
nary. Perhaps  it  is  so  because  of  its  faculty,  students, 
research  projects,  and  departmental  libraries.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  because  of  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  science  people, 
staff  and  students,  in  spite  of  the  problems  of  limited  space 
and  equipment  which  have  troubled  Oberlin  in  recent 
years.  At  any  rate,  the  program  has  a continuing  history 
of  high  production.  Oberlin,  in  fact,  ranks  in  the  upper 
one  per  cent  of  all  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
schools  in  the  production  of  American  scientists. 

There  is  something  exciting  about  going  into  an  Oberlin 
science  laboratory  when  students  are  working.  The  com- 
bination of  smells,  muffled  thuds  and  clinks,  and  intriguing 
apparatus  is  a reminder  that  what  these  people  are  doing 
is  fun,  and  yet  the  aura  of  scientific  wizardry  surrounding 
them  reflects  the  importance  of  their  work.  Many  of  the 
students  who  enjoy  science  courses  at  Oberlin  are  not  sci- 
ence majors,  but  majors  in  such  diverse  fields  as  art,  eco- 
nomics, physical  education,  and  languages.  And  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  science  flourishes  here  as  it  does:  the  com- 
mon spirit  which  pervades  the  science  departments  is  one 
of  complete  unity,  and  the  traffic  between  laboratories,  li- 
braries, faculty  offices,  and  lecture  rooms  is  impressive. 

Superior  Leadership 

The  big  reason  for  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  sci- 
ence departments  is,  of  course,  the  faculty.  Oberlin  scien- 
tists are  interested  in  both  teaching  and  research,  and  they 


have  been  able  to  pursue  valuable  investigations  and  bring 
out  important  publications  while  teaching  — all  of  this 
with  limited  facilities. 

Oberlin’s  science  teachers  come  here  well  trained.  Nine- 
ty-five per  cent  of  them  have  Ph.D.  degrees.  More  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  than  their  academic  credentials  is  their  for- 
midable list  of  current  and  recent  science  research  pro- 
grams and  publications.  There  are  at  least  twenty-eight 
research  problems  now  under  study,  and  members  of  the 
science  departments  have  published  over  fifty  books  and 
articles  since  1950.  Oberlin  College  recognizes  the  value 
of  such  work  and  encourages  staff  research  by  subsidizing 
three-fourths  of  the  science  research  program.  The  remain- 
ing aid  comes  mainly  from  government  funds,  and  a small 
portion  comes  from  private  industry. 

But  while  Oberlin  has  managed,  with  its  combination  of 
good  students  and  opportunities  for  research,  to  attract  and 
hold  fine  science  teachers,  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  salaries.  Faculty  pay  is  relatively  low,  and  it  will  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  high  faculty  stand- 
ards if  salaries  cannot  be  raised  to  compete  with  those  of 
other  institutions,  educational  and  industrial,  which  need 
scientists. 

Performance  and  Production 

The  educational  results  of  the  program  are  impressive. 
Of  the  1958  male  graduates  from  the  science  departments, 
seventy-seven  per  cent  are  now  doing  advanced  study  — 
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half  are  in  graduate  science  programs  and  half  are  in 
medical  schools.  On  the  basis  of  tests  given  to  all  pre- 
medical students  at  345  leading  educational  institutions, 
Oberlin  graduates  rank  in  the  top  five  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Those  Oberlin  students  who  go  on  to  graduate  schools 
reflect  their  excellent  training  in  other  ways,  too.  Based 
on  current  enrollment,  Oberlin  ranks  second  among  all 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  percentage  of  its  graduates 
who  earn  doctorate  degrees.  And  from  1936  to  1950  more 
Oberlin  graduates  earned  doctorates  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  in  proportion  to  the  College's  total  num- 
ber ot  graduates  than  comparable  groups  from  other  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  United  States,  large  or  small, 
with  one  single  exception.  Many  science  graduates  who 
do  advanced  study  prepare  for  work  in  allied  medical 
fields,  such  as  nursing,  hospital  administration,  and  physi- 
cal therapy.  However,  the  majority  of  these  graduate  stu- 
dents prepare  for  careers  in  medicine,  research,  and  col- 
lege teaching. 

Oberlin  provides,  too,  for  students  who  plan  to  seek 
jobs  immediately  upon  graduation.  The  science  depart- 
ments assist  them  in  job  placement,  and  faculty  members 
state  that  there  are  always  more  good  positions  open  to 
Oberlin  graduates  than  there  are  men  and  women  to  take 
the  jobs.  Some  of  those  who  do  not  go  on  to  graduate 
schools  work  for  government  agencies  like  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Forestry  Service.  Many  Oberlin  graduates,  particularly 
women,  work  as  research  assistants  and  technicians.  Others 
teach  science  in  public  schools,  postponing  their  graduate 
work  till  later. 

Decidedly  Cozy 

These  results  have  not  been  easily  won,  and  they  may 
come  less  and  less  easily  in  the  future,  for  Oberlin's  sci- 
ence departments  have  their  troubles.  One  big  difficulty 
is  housing. 

The  chemistry  building  was  built  in  1901,  over  half  a 
century  ago.  Severance  Hall,  in  1959  has  its  atmospheric 
and  scenic  advantages,  including  such  non-academic  fea- 
tures as  a lush  exterior  growth  of  ivy  and  a good  location 
at  one  of  the  four  corners  formed  by  Lorain  and  Professor 
streets.  But  as  a chemistry  building,  it  lacks  research  space 
for  faculty  and  advanced  students  and  is  prohibitive  for  fu- 
ture expansion. 

Botany,  Geology,  and  Geography  are  housed  in  con- 
verted dwellings  built  in  1880.  These  old  houses,  located 
near  the  chemistry  building,  are  quaint  and  picturesque 
and  afford  better  organized  classroom  and  laboratory  space 
than  would  seem  possible,  considering  their  origins.  Never- 
theless, both  departments  could  offer  even  more  in  student 
and  staff  research  and  learning  if  they  had  specifically  de- 
signed quarters. 

Psychology  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  Peters  Hall 
(1885)  in  rooms  which  were  not  intended  for  academic 
use.  The  area  has  been  remodeled  so  that  its  floor  plan  is 
more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  department,  and  the 
rooms  are  satisfactory  in  arrangement,  if  not  in  number 
and  space.  Zoology,  located  for  thirty  years  in  an  aban- 
doned church,  has  moved  temporarily  into  the  new  bowl- 
ing alley  section  of  the  women's  gym.  While  this  is  an 
interesting  arrangement  and  offers  unlimited  opportunities 
for  educational  correlation,  it  has  its  drawbacks. 

Physics  has  the  distinction  of  being  housed  in  a modern 
building  which  also  houses  Mathematics  and  provides  good 
accommodations  for  these  two  disciplines. 

Plans  to  Develop 

The  science  departments  may  possibly  have  better  phy- 


sical conditions  within  the  next  few  years.  It  is  now 
planned  to  construct  a new  science  building  for  Chemistry 
and  Biology  (Zoology  and  Botany  will  be  combined  in 
one  department)  and  to  house  Geology,  Geography,  and 
Psychology  in  Severance  Hall  after  extensive  remodeling. 
The  complete  project  will  take  at  least  $2,675,000:  $2,500,- 
000  for  the  new  building  and  $175,000  for  the  renovation. 
Much  of  this  money  must  come  from  foundations,  indus- 
try, and  wealthy  individuals.  Alumni,  parents,  and  friends 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  during  I960  and  1961.  Tenta- 
tive plans  for  the  new  building  have  been  drawn  up  show- 
ing it  located  across  Lorain  Street  from  Wilder  Hall. 

Each  science  department  has  specific  needs,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  science  faculty  to  investigate  very 
carefully  every  phase  of  the  building  plans.  The  most  im- 
portant requirement  of  the  new  building,  according  to  the 
department  chairmen,  is  that  it  be  designed  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  so  that  it  will  be  adaptable 
to  new  techniques  and  new  ideas.  Since  the  time  lost  in 
physical  planning  and  reorganization  is  considerable  in  any 
large  scale  move,  the  faculty  is  reluctant  to  interrupt  re- 
search and  other  science  work  by  moving  unless  the  new 
building  and  the  converted  one  will  be  substantially  better 
than  the  quarters  they  now  have. 

The  Essentials 

Various  Oberlin  scientists  have  suggested  other  mini- 
mum requirements.  Dr.  Luke  Steiner,  chairman  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  points  out  that  it  must  be  possible 
to  lock  off  the  chemistry  section  of  the  new  building  so 
that  the  chemistry  research  laboratories  can  be  used  at 
night  by  faculty  and  seniors.  Dr.  George  T.  Jones,  chair- 
man of  Botany,  states  that  the  chemistry  section  must  be 
vented  and  that  the  botany  gardens  must  be  placed  so  that 
fumes  and  gases  will  not  harm  plants.  He  comments,  also, 
on  the  need  for  storage  space  for  Oberlin’s  herbarium,  one 
of  the  most  complete  collections  of  dried,  mounted  plants 
in  the  country. 

Dr.  George  T.  Scott,  Zoology  chairman,  emphasizes  that 
the  common  library  must  be  easily  accessible  and  that  his 
department  must  have  adequate  museum  space.  All  of  the 
faculty  members  agree  that  the  floor  plan  must  be  flexible 
to  allow  for  future  changes  and  that  there  must  be  easy 
communication  between  the  library,  laboratories,  offices, 
and  classrooms. 

The  departments  which  will  be  housed  in  Severance 
Hall  after  it  is  reconditioned  have  their  own  special  re- 
quirements. Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Cole,  chairman  of  Psychol- 
ogy, says  that  the  big  complaint  of  psychologists  every- 
where is  that  they  never  have  enough  small  laboratory 
rooms  for  controlled  experiments.  The  requirements  of 
Psychology  also  include  an  animal  laboratory  which  is  in- 
dependently vented  and  is  located  away  from  classrooms 
and  offices.  Doctors  Frederick  Foreman  and  Reuel  B. 
Frost  of  Geology  and  Geography  feel  that  their  department 
would  benefit  by  being  in  one  place  (it  is  now  in  two 
separate  buildings),  and  their  real  need  is  more  space  in 
the  form  of  large  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories. 

* * * 

Science  at  Oberlin  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  educa- 
tion and  research,  a reputation  based  on  hard  work  and  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  developments  of  modern  sci- 
ence. Oberlin  science  has  reached  the  point  where  work 
and  understanding  are  no  longer  enough.  Without  proper 
facilities,  no  amount  of  effort  and  study  will  permit  our 
staff  and  students  to  maintain  and  improve  the  levels  of 
learning  and  research  which  are  the  basis  for  our  enviable 
reputation.  Oberlin  cannot  afford  not  to  build  a new  sci- 
ence building  and  modernize  its  existing  science  facilities. 
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In  line  with  the  dedication  of  this  issue  of 
alumni  magazines  all  over  the  country  to  The 
College  Teacher:  1959,  we  present  a look  at 
what  a representative  group  of  Oberlin  pro- 
fessors are  doing,  in  addition  to  their  work  in 
the  classroom,  in  the  interest  of  American 


Andrew  Bongiorno,  '23,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  English, 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Relation  of  Art  and  Music  to 
Liberal  Education.  Under  a grant  of 
$25,300  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion the  committee  has  been  concerned 
with  discovering  the  impact  of  music 
and  the  fine  arts  at  Oberlin  on  students 
who  do  not  major  in  these  fields.  As 
part  of  the  study  tests  have  been  de- 
vised to  discover  the  musical  and  ar- 
tistic interests  of  the  graduating  sen- 
iors, data  from  which  have  been  com- 
pared with  data  from  the  information 
recorded  in  their  files  as  entering 
freshmen.  A concluding  battery  of 
these  tests  is  being  administered  to 
the  present  senior  class,  who  entered 
Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1955,  the  year 
the  study  was  inaugurated.  The  final 
aim  of  the  study  is  to  develop  a pro- 
gram making  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  the  available  opportunities  to  in- 
crease the  musical  and  artistic  interests 
and  tastes  of  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Last  spring  Professor  Bongiorno 
presented  a paper  on  the  "Teaching  of 
Lyric  Poetry”  before  the  Ohio  College 
English  Association  in  Columbus.  The 
paper  was  subsequently  published  this 
January  in  the  Journal  of  General 
Education. 


education.  This  is  not  to  minimize  classroom 


performance,  which  remains  the  primary  oc- 
cupation of  every  teacher,  nor  the  innumer- 
able hours  spent  in  student  consultation  and 
committee  meetings.  But  it  is  our  belief  that 
many  alumni  are  unaware  of  the  “extracurri- 
cular” activities  of  Oberlin  faculty  and  their 
devotion  to  education  above  the  call  of  duty. 


Robert  Samuel  Fletcher,  '20,  chair- 
man of  die  department  of  history,  has 
been  the  official  historian  of  Oberlin 
College  ever  since  the  publication  of 
his  2-volume  History  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege from  Its  Foundation  through  the 
Civil  War,  in  1943.  This  special  in- 
terest has  led  to  the  publication  of 
many  articles,  such  as  "The  Welling- 
ton Rescue,”  which  appeared  in  the 
November,  1958  issue  of  the  Oberlin 
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Alumni  Magazine,  and  his  appearance 
as  a frequent  lecturer  before  civic  and 
community  organizations. 

His  latest  book,  published  in  April, 
1959,  by  the  Duke  University  Press, 
is  entitled  Eureka,  from  Cleveland  by 
Ship  to  California,  1849-1850.  The 
result  of  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  book  is  an  account  of  the 
nine-month  voyage  of  the  Eureka,  a 
gold-hunter’s  ship,  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  River,  which  sailed  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  around  the  horn  to  San  Francisco. 
Among  the  original  sources  of  his  in- 
formation was  the  diary  of  Eleaser 
Abbe  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  He  is  now 
working  on  a biography  of  Charles 
Harvey,  an  American  businessman  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century. 

He  is  a trustee  of  the  Ohioana  Li- 
brary Association,  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Lorain  County  Historical 
Society,  and  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historical  Association, 
and  the  Ohio  Historical  Association. 

Fred  Foreman,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  geology  and  geography, 
has  engaged  in  research  chiefly  in 
sedimentary  petrology.  Some  of  the 
problems  he  has  been  working  on  in- 
clude a study  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Highland  County,  Virginia;  a textural 
and  petrographic  study  of  the  Erie 
Spit  sediments  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  origin  of  the  concretions  of 
the  Huron  formation  of  the  Ohio 
shale. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  he  be- 
came associated  in  a research  project 
with  Professor  Paul  B.  Sears  of  Yale 
University,  former  chairman  of  the 
department  of  botany  at  Oberlin,  and 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Clisby,  research  associ- 
ate. As  part  of  an  over-all  study  of 
climatic  conditions  they  were  studying 
deep  core  borings  from  the  Mexican 


City  Basin.  Professor  Foreman  did 
the  sediment  analysis,  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Geologic  So- 
ciety of  America  in  1955. 

The  significance  of  the  work  led  to 
a grant  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation of  |42,000  for  study  extending 
until  September,  I960.  Work  has 
continued  on  the  sediments  of  the 
San  Augustin  Plains  of  New  Mexico, 
a continuous  core  of  645  feet  being 
obtained.  Professor  Foreman  has 
studied  the  sediments  and  Mrs.  Clisby 
the  fossil  pollen,  and  two  short  papers 
have  been  published  to  date.  Further 
drilling  has  reached  2000  feet,  with 
spot  samples  being  checked.  Next 
summer,  with  the  aid  of  two  helpers, 
Professor  Foreman  will  continue  his 
study,  making  a log  of  the  core,  tak- 
ing samples  and  photographs,  fol- 
lowed by  a textural  analysis  and  pe- 
trology. 

Professor  Foreman  is  a member  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Carl  E.  Howe,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics,  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  two  summers  in  signifi- 
cant Upper  Atmosphere  Research  in 
connection  with  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  1957  his  research  was 
directed  at  experimental  studies  in- 
volving temperatures  and  wind  veloci- 
ties in  the  upper  atmosphere  through 
the  study  of  exploding  grenades 
ejected  periodically  from  a rocket  in 
vertical  flight.  In  1958  he  was  work- 
ing on  the  design  of  inexpensive  con- 
trol mechanisms  to  keep  a multistage 
rocket  pointed  in  the  desired  direction 
and  to  obtain  the  desired  spin  about 
its  long  axis. 

During  the  last  year  at  Oberlin, 
with  the  help  of  honors  students,  he 


has  worked  on  x-ray  studies  of  strains 
in  piezoelectrically  oscillating  quartz 
crystals  and  an  investigation  of  longi- 
tudinal, torsional,  and  lateral  vibra- 
tions of  a long  cylindrical  rod:  the 
determination  of  the  moduli  of  elas- 
ticity and  rigidity  as  a function  of 
temperature. 

He  has  also  written,  recently,  by 
request,  six  articles  dealing  with  ro- 
tational motion  for  the  McGraw-Hill 
Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, 11  volumes. 

In  a totally  different  area  he  has 
been  engaged  in  a project  with  the 
American  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers.  A Committee  on  Design 
of  Physics  Buildings  discovered  in  a 
preliminary  survey  that  172  physics 
departments  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  in  the  planning  stage  for  new 
buildings  whose  estimated  construc- 
tion cost  is  $240,000,000.  As  a re- 
sult, a Project  on  Design  of  Physics 
Buildings  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Association,  working  under  a grant 
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from  the  Educational  Facilities  Labo- 
ratories, Inc.  Professor  Howe  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

In  the  community  he  has  taken  an 
active  role  in  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  acting  as  an  advisory 
group  to  the  Oberlin  City  Council, 
and  working  recently  in  planning  for 
and  regulating  municipal  public  utili- 
ties, especially  the  Municipal  Water 
Works  and  the  Municipal  Light  Plant. 

John  W.  Kneller,  acting  chairman 
of  the  department  of  French  and  Ital- 
ian (1958-59),  has  recently  been 
made  chairman  of  the  department.  He 
is  co-author  with  Professor  Henry  A. 
Grubbs,  former  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment, of  a textbook  presenting  a 
new  method  of  teaching  French 
poetry,  entitled  Introduction  d la 
poesie  frangaise.  Other  recent  publi- 
cations include  an  article  submitted 
to  PMLA  entitled  "The  Poet  and  His 
Moira:  El  Desdichado,”  and  three  re- 
views in  Romantic  Review.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  working  on  a book  which 
will  be  a study  of  Nerval’s  poetry.  He 
spent  last  summer  working  on  this 


Ben  W.  Lewis 


project  at  Yale  University,  and  will 
return  to  Yale  for  further  work  the 
coming  summer. 

Last  October  he  gave  a paper  en- 
titled "The  Co-ordination  of  Language 
Programs  in  the  Schools  and  Colleges” 
for  the  Modern  Language  Section  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association,  and  in 
April,  1959,  presented  a paper  on 
"Nineteenth  Century  French  Litera- 
ture: Its  Historians  and  Critics”  be- 
fore the  Society  for  French  Historical 
Studies  in  Cleveland. 

He  has  appeared  with  Professors 
Heinz  Politzer  (German)  and  War- 
ren Taylor  (English)  as  a member  of 
the  Poetry  Trio,  giving  performances 
in  Cleveland,  Kent  State,  Norwalk,  as 
well  as  Oberlin,  and  appearing  over 
WOBC  and  WOSU  in  radio  broad- 
casts. 

He  is  currently  president  ( 1959- 
60)  of  the  Modern  Language  Section 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  of  French,  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  the 
Vergilian  Society,  and  the  Societe  des 
Etudes  Frangaises. 

One  of  Professor  Kneller's  pet  proj- 
ects is  the  Language  Laboratory  at  the 
College,  one  of  the  most  modern  in- 
stallations in  the  country,  which  he 
helped  to  set  up  and  of  which  he  is 
the  director. 

John  W.  Kurtz,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  German  and  Russian,  is 
looking  forward  to  the  summer  of 
1959  when  he  will  be  the  director  of 
the  first  German  Summer  Session  in 
Vienna,  where  30  Oberlin  students, 
assisted  by  a grant  from  the  Max 
Kade  Foundation  of  New  York,  will 
pursue  intensive  study  of  the  German 
language,  German  literature  and  His- 
tory of  Art.  Instruction  will  be  given 
by  Viennese  Gymnasium  and  Univer- 
sity professors. 


He  is  the  author  of  several  text- 
books, the  most  recent,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Heinz  Politzer,  associate 
professor  of  German  at  Oberlin,  Ger- 
man, a Comprehensive  Course  for 
College  Students,  was  published  in 
March,  1959,  by  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Company,  Inc. 

One  of  his  pet  projects  as  chairman 
of  the  department  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  a 
German  House,  where  students  of 
German  (which  is  now  the  second 
largest  department  in  the  College ) , 
eat  together,  speak  German  exclusive- 
ly at  the  meals,  and  hold  informal  get- 
togethers. 

Professor  Kurtz  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  College  Planning,  cur- 
rently engaged  in  an  intensive  study 
of  the  future  course  and  shape  of  edu- 
cation at  Oberlin.  He  was  a speaker 
last  July  at  the  German  Festival  in 
Cleveland  and  has  been  in  popular 
demand  as  speaker  at  alumni  meetings. 

Ben  W.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics,  made  national 
headlines  in  January  of  this  year  when 
he  testified  before  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  an 
aftermath  of  a paper  he  delivered  be- 
fore the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  in  Decem- 
ber. This  paper  has  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation (May,  1959),  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  (May-June  issue. 
1959),  and  the  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly (Fall,  1959 ) - 

An  active  participant  in  national 
economic  societies,  he  is  currently 
president  of  the  Mid-West  Economic 
Association  ( 1959-60),  Chairman  of 
the  American  Economic  Association 
Committee  on  Economic  Education, 
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member  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  Committee  on  Sec- 
ondary Education,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education.  He  was 
chairman  of  sessions  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  December,  1957,  and  of 
the  Mid-West  Economic  Association, 
April,  1959. 

For  some  time  he  has  been  Econo- 
mics Editor  for  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  and  in  1957-58  he  was  con- 
sultant to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration and  to  Sullivan  and  Cromwell 
in  anti-trust  cases. 

Since  1951  he  has  taught  in  the 
Public  Utility  Executive  Program  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1959  will  serve  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Last  year  he  was  consult- 
ant to  the  School  of  Business,  North- 
western University.  Recent  speaking 
engagements  have  taken  him  to  Yale 
University  (February),  Denison  Uni- 
versity (March),  Allegheny  College 
(March),  and  Duke  University 
(April).  Locally  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, a director  of  the  Oberlin 
Savings  Bank,  and  a member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Community  Chest. 

On  May  15  he  leaves  Oberlin  for  a 
two  months  stint  as  Economic  Con- 
sultant to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. In  1943,  he  did  similar  work 
for  the  government  of  Colombia,  in 
1953  for  the  government  of  Venezuela. 


John  D.  Lewis,  ’28,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  Government,  has 
just  received  a senior  Fulbright  ap- 
pointment to  lecture  on  American  po- 
litical theory  at  Oxford  University  in 
the  academic  year  1959-60,  and  a 
leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  by 


the  College.  Incidentally,  this  is  the 
sixth  Fulbright  grant  to  be  awarded 
an  Oberlin  College  faculty  member 
since  1950.  His  whole  family  will 
accompany  him  to  Oxford.  Mrs.  Lewis 
(Ewart),  who  has  been  teaching  part 
time  in  the  department  of  history,  is 
hoping  to  continue  her  research  on 
medieval  political  theory. 

Professor  Lewis,  in  recent  years,  has 
worked  particularly  on  twentieth  cen- 
tury American  political  theory,  and 
anticipates  that  his  duties  at  Oxford 
will  allow  him  time  for  intensive 
study  of  some  aspects  of  English  po- 
litical theory  of  the  same  period.  His 
latest  publicaiton  is  a book  written 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi, 
Against  the  Tyrant:  the  Tradition  and 
Theory  of  Tyrannicide,  1957. 

He  has  been  Book  Review  Editor  of 
The  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view since  1956.  He  was  a member 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association 
1956-58,  and  participated  frequently 
in  political  theory  panels  at  the  meet- 
ings. He  has  served  on  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  and  is  at  present 
a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Grants-in-aid  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council. 

As  visiting  professor  he  has  taught 
graduate  courses  in  European  and 
American  political  theory  in  summer 
sessions  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Columbia  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Donald  M.  Love,  T 6,  Secretary  of 
Oberlin  College  since  1937,  and  lec- 
turer in  English,  has  been  named  act- 
ing president  of  the  college  during  the 
absence  of  President  William  E.'  Ste- 
venson, who  leaves  Oberlin  in  May  to 


head  a mission  for  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment in  Tanganyika,  Africa. 

Mr.  Love  has  served  the  College  in 
various  capacities  since  he  joined  the 
administrative  staff  in  1926  — as  as- 
sistant Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Registrar,  and  Acting 
Dean,  before  his  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary. 

He  is  the  author  of  Henry  Churchill 
King  of  Oberlin,  which  he  wrote 
when  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
College.  A director  of  the  Peoples 
Banking  Co.  and  a trustee  of  the 
Lorain  County  Historical  Society,  he 
is  currently  president  of  the  City  Club 
of  Oberlin. 

Long  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
beloved  citizens  of  Oberlin,  Mr.  Love 
has  been  known  as  "Mr.  Oberlin”  and 
his  appointment  as  interim  president 
of  the  College  has  been  met  by  a 
unanimous  chorus  of  approbation. 

Herbert  G.  May,  professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  is  a 
member  of  the  Standard  Bible  Com- 
mittee (the  Revised  Standard  Version 
translation  committee),  editor  of  Old 
Testament  maps  used  in  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  Bibles,  and  author 
of  numerous  books  and  articles. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  engaged 
in  several  publication  projects.  He  is 
an  Associate  Editor,  along  with  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Kepler,  professor  of 
New  Testament  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology, and  others,  of  the  forthcoming 
multi-volume  encyclopaedic  Interpre- 
ter’s Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  to  be 
published  by  the  Abingdon  Press  un- 
der the  general  editorship  of  Dr. 
George  A.  Bun  rick  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  He  is  also  co-editor, 
with  Professor  Bruce  M.  Metzger  of 
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Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  of  a 
forthcoming  one-volume  commentary 
on  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  to 
be  published  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  and  co-editor  of  a biblical 
atlas  which  is  in  preparation. 

Last  summer  he  did  research  in  con- 
nection with  these  projects  in  Oxford, 
England,  and  the  Near  East.  He  will 
be  returning  to  Oxford  this  Septem- 
ber to  attend,  by  invitation,  the  Third 
International  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  for  the  Study  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

He  returned  recently  from  attend- 
ing the  joint  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society  and  the  Mid- 
West  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  at  Ann  Arbor,  where 
he  gave  a report  and  was  chairman 
of  one  of  the  sessions. 

For  a number  of  years  he  has  repre- 
sented the  American  Oriental  Society 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research.  He  has  been  appointed  as 
Honorary  Lecturer  for  the  second  se- 
mester of  1959-60  at  the  Jerusalem 
School  of  the  American  Schools  of 
Oriental  Research  when  he  will  be  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  Oberlin.  While 
in  the  Near  East  Professor  May  will 
do  geographical  and  archaeological  re- 
search, and,  if  funds  can  be  secured, 
hopes  to  carry  on  some  excavation. 

Charles  T.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  classics,  was  one  of  six 
members  of  the  Humanities  Division 
of  the  College  who  spent  the  summer 
of  1957  outlining  the  aims,  goals,  and 
ideals  of  the  various  disciplines  in  the 
Humanities,  supported  by  a grant 
from  the  Lily  Foundation.  The  re- 
sults of  that  study  were  published  in 
a booklet  The  Humanities  at  Oberlin. 

He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ver- 
gilian  Society  of  America,  which  has 
as  its  aim  the  support  and  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  Latin.  The 
Society  also  sponsors  a summer  pro- 
gram in  Italy,  and  last  summer  Pro- 
fessor Murphy  acted  as  Director  of  the 
Summer  School  at  Cumae,  lecturing 
and  conducting  guided  study  tours  for 
over  70  teachers,  American,  British, 
Canadian.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  and  attends  an- 
nual meetings  to  discuss  the  state  of 
the  Classical  School  at  the  Academy. 
As  president  of  the  local  Archaeo- 
logical Society  (1957-58)  he  repre- 
sented Oberlin  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  in  Washington,  December, 
1957. 

In  March,  1958,  he  was  invited  by 


representatives  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion’s Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  to  attend  a two-day  meeting 
in  New  York  to  discuss,  with  other 
professors  of  humanistic  disciplines, 
the  present  state  and  future  needs  of 
the  Humanities,  an  outgrowth  of 
which  was  the  Fund's  decision  to  sup- 
port a full-scale  study  of  Humanistic 
Scholarship  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  in  America. 

During  the  last  two  years  he  has 
given  an  illustrated  talk  on  "The  Ver- 
gilian  Society’s  Summer  Program”  and 
a paper  on  "With  Aeneas  at  Cumae: 
a topographical  survey  of  Aeneid  VI” 
before  the  Ohio  Classical  Conference. 
This  April  he  presented  a paper  on 
the  subject  of  "Aristophanes  and 
Phlyax  Comedy"  (illustrated)  to  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South  and  Milwaukee. 

He  is  the  author  of  recent  articles 
in  classical  journals,  reviews  of  classi- 
cal books,  and  a full  dress  review- 
article  on  the  "Fragments  of  Attic 
Comedy,”  which  appeared  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Phil- 
ology. 

Charles  P.  Parkhurst,  A.M.,  ’38, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  fine 
arts,  and  director  of  the  Allen  Art 
Museum,  spent  the  year  1956-57  in 
The  Netherlands,  where  he  was  doing 
research  on  color  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  under  a Fulbright  research 
grant.  During  his  stay  there  he  lec- 
tured in  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  Maas- 
tricht, and  Hengelo  in  The  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Malmo  in  Sweden.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1956  he  traveled 
through  Europe  with  the  exhibition  of 
college  and  university  owned  art  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Much  in  demand  as  a speaker  and 
as  an  art  critic,  he  has  juried  at  na- 
tional regional  art  competitions  in  re- 
cent months  in  Akron,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  Pittsburgh. 

He  is  president  of  the  College  Art 
Association  and  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  a trustee  of  the 
Intermuseum  Conservation  Associa- 
tion; a member  of  the  exclusive  Mu- 
seum Directors  Association;  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  the  Junior  Council  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  (New  York), 
and  the  International  Institute  for  the 
Conservation  of  Museum  Objects.  He 
is  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d’Hon- 
neur  de  la  France. 

At  present  he  is  engaged  in  build- 
ing his  own  home  on  the  outskirts  of 
Oberlin,  in  the  historical  style  of  the 
Dutch  architect  Rietveld,  which  occu- 
pies a good  deal  of  his  leisure. 

An  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  ( 1943- 
46)  during  World  War  II,  he  is  still 


a lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  en- 
gineering division. 

PAUL  R.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  Spanish,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Mexico  City,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  setting  up  Oberlin’s 
program  for  summer  study  in  Mexico. 
This  will  be  the  second  summer  that 
Oberlin's  Spanish  department  has  con- 
ducted a summer  session  in  Spanish 
away  from  the  campus  in  a Spanish 
speaking  nation. 

A prolific  author  and  translator, 
Professor  Rogers  was  honored  by  hav- 
ing his  Spanish  for  the  First  Year, 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany in  1957,  designated  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Graphic  Arts 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of 
the  year. 

Another  recent  publication  is  Surti- 
dores,  some  unpublished  Poems  of 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  published  in  a 
deluxe,  three-color,  facsimile,  num- 
bered and  limited  edition  by  Editorial 
Patria,  Mexico  City,  1957.  He  has 
recently  translated  two  books  for  the 
National  University  of  Mexico:  The 
Sculpture  of  Ancient  Mexico,  by  Paul 
Westheim,  and  Tonantzintla,  Folk  In- 
fluence in  Mexican  Architecture,  by 
Pedro  Rojas.  Both  are  currently  in 
the  press  to  appear  soon. 

At  present  he  is  working  on  an 
anthology  of  Spanish  short  stories  to 
be  used  as  a text,  Florilegio  de  cuentos 
espanoles,  to  be  published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  and  is  collabo- 
rating on  a new  anthology  of  modern 
European  poetry  for  the  general  reader 
to  be  published  by  Henry  Holt. 

George  T.  Scott,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  zoology,  during  the 
past  several  years,  has  been  engaged 
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in  original  research  in  the  field  of 
electrolyte  physiology,  specifically  the 
active-transport  of  potassium  ion  into 
the  sodium  ion  out  of  living  cells, 
and  on  factors  which  affect  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  elements.  In  this 
work  he  has  been  assisted  by  students 
and  former  students  of  his.  Two  of 
the  most  recent  publications  in  this 
field  are  "Exchange  of  Sodium  Ion  in 
Ulva  Lactuca,"  published  in  Science, 
Volume  125  (1957)  and  "The  Re- 
versible Replacement  of  Potassium  by 
Rubidium  in  Ulva  Lactuca,"  published 
in  Biological  Bulletin , Volume  112 
(1957).  Co-authors  with  Professor 
Scott  in  the  first  article  were  Robert 
DeVoe,  '56,  Hugh  Hayward,  ’51  and 
Cary  Craven,  '56;  co-author  of  the  sec- 
ond article  was  Robert  DeVoe. 

Presently  his  research  interest  is  in 
the  field  of  the  physiological  influ- 
ences of  tranquilizing  drugs,  for 
which  he  has  a research  grant  pending 
from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  He  is  looking  forward  to  de- 
voting the  current  summer  to  this  re- 
search at  the  Marine  Biological  La- 
boratory at  Woods  Hole,  and  continue 
with  it  through  the  college  year  at 
Oberlin. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Marine  Biological  La- 
boratory at  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts in  1956,  and  in  December,  1958, 
was  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station 
located  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda.  In 
March,  1958,  he  spoke  to  a group  in 
Bermuda  on  the  subject  of  the  anti- 
fouling of  the  bottoms  of  ships,  an- 
other subject  in  which  he  has  done 
research. 

George  E.  Simpson,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  sociology  and  an- 
thropology, is  a widely  known  writer 
and  authority  on  race  relations,  Ja- 
maican religious  and  political  cults, 
and  Haitian  peasant  life.  A Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  was 
awarded  the  Wellcome  Medal  by  that 
Institute  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  London  in  July,  1958.  The  award 
was  made  for  Professor  Simpson’s 
monograph  Jamaican  Revivalist  Cults, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research,  University 
College  of  the  West  Indies. 

On  August  3,  1958,  he  appeared 
on  a national  CBS  television  program, 
along  with  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Moore,  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  and  Professor  Ly- 
man Bryson  of  Columbia  University. 
The  program,  Jamaican  Folk  Religion, 
was  based  on  film  and  tape  recordings 
made  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Simpson  and  Dr.  Moore  in  Jamaica 
in  January,  1957. 

A most  recent  honor  that  came  his 


way  is  one  which  he  shares  with  Pro- 
fessor J.  Milton  Yinger,  also  of  the 
department  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology. The  revised  edition  of  their 
book  Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities: 
an  Analysis  of  Prejudice  and  Dis- 
crimination has  just  received  one  of 
the  two  Anisfield-Wolf  Awards  in 
Race  Relations  for  1958,  which  carries 
with  it  a prize  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
Members  of  the  Award  Committee 
were  Pearl  Buck,  Oscar  Handlin, 
Ashley  Montague,  and  Lillian  Smith. 

Professors  Simpson  and  Yinger  will 
discuss  the  present  status  of  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States  in  the 
first  of  a series  of  NBC  radio  broad- 
casts on  "Our  Vanishing  Minorities, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  May,  1959,  al- 
though exact  dates  have  not  been  an- 
nounced. Others  participating  in  this 
program  include  Professors  Gordon 
Allport,  Oscar  Handlin,  and  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger,  Sr.,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Professor  Otto  Klineberg 
of  Columbia  University. 


Luke  E.  Steiner,  ’24,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  chemistry,  is  the 
author  of  two  authoritative  textbooks 
in  the  field  of  his  interests.  His  In- 
troduction to  Chemical  Thermody- 
namics, long  regarded  as  an  outstand- 
ing text,  is  about  to  appear  in  an 
Italian  translation.  General  Chemistry 
(1955)  which  he  wrote  in  collabora- 
tion with  J.  A.  Campbell,  '38,  now 
chairman  of  the  department  at  Harvey 
Mudd  College,  California,  has  just  ap- 
peared in  a Spanish  translation. 

On  sabbatical  leave  in  1957,  he 
studied  in  the  Netherlands  under  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Faculty 
Fellowship. 

He  is  a visiting  Associate  of  the 
Committe  on  Professional  Training  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  with 
the  duty  of  evaluating  the  instruction 
in  chemistry  departments  in  colleges 
and  universities.  He  is  also  a visiting 
scientist  under  an  American  Chemical 
Society  program  for  bringing  outside 
advisers  and  lecturers  to  colleges  for 
brief  visits. 

One  of  his  most  arduous  tasks  in 
recent  months  has  been  to  act  as  editor 
of  the  students’  and  instructors’  man- 
uals to  accompany  a new  high  school 
chemistry  course,  on  film,  taught  by 
Professor  John  Baxter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  This  course,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety and  supported  in  its  production 
by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  is  novel  because  it  is  on 
film.  But  it  is  also  modern  in 
both  approach  and  content.  It  may 
have  a wide-spread,  indirect  effect  on 
the  quality  of  chemistry  taught  in  the 
American  high  school. 


John  D.  Lewis,  ’28 


Elbridge  P.  (Fuzz)  Vance,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, is  the  author  of  two  books  on 
mathematics,  Trigonometry  (1954) 
and  Unified  Algebra  and  Trigonome- 
try (1955),  published  by  the  Addi- 
son- Wesley  Publishing  Company,  used 
by  over  100  schools  and  selling  over 
45,000  copies.  Last  summer  Unified 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry  was  used 
as  the  text  for  a regular  TV  course 
given  over  a regular  channel,  in  metro- 
politan New  York.  A third  book, 
Basic  College  Mathematics,  is  coming 
out  this  year. 

In  addition  he  published  in  1958 
a pamphlet  for  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  entitled  Mathematics 
for  the  Gifted  Student,  sections  on 
mathematics  for  the  World  Book  En- 
cyclopedia, and  a section  in  a book  on 
the  Program  for  the  Academically 
Talented  Student,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  James  B.  Conant. 

lie  has  been  Book  Review  Editor 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Month- 
ly, 1950-58,  chief  reader  for  the  Ex- 
amination Committee  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Program  of  the  Col- 
lege Board  in  Mathematics,  Confer- 
ence Director  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence in  mathematics  of  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  (1957),  served 
on  the  national  panel  for  screening 
candidates  for  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  Rockefeller  Fellowships 
(faculty  and  students)  for  1958-59, 
and  participated  in  writing  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  in  mathe- 
matics for  1959  for  the  Educatonal 
Testing  Service.  He  was  nominated 
for  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  of  America. 


The  Next  16  Pages  Are  A Special 
Supplement  On  The  College 
Teacher:  1959. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
TEACHER:  1959 


“If  I were  sitting  here 
and  the  whole  outside  world 
were  indifferent  to  what  I 
was  doing,  I would  still  want 
to  be  doing  just  what  lam.’’ 


I’VE  ALWAYS  FOUND  IT  SOMEWHAT  HARD  TO 
SAY  JUST  WHY  I CHOSE  TO  BE  A PROFESSOR. 


There  are  many  reasons,  not  all  of  them  tangible 
things  which  can  be  pulled  out  and  explained.  1 still 
hear  people  say,  “Those  who  can,  do;  those  who 
can’t,  teach.”  But  there  are  many  teachers  who  can. 
They  are  teachers  because  they  have  more  than  the 
usual  desire  to  communicate.  They  are  excited  enough 
about  something  to  want  to  tell  others,  have  others 
love  it  as  they  love  it,  tell  people  the  how  of  some- 
thing, and  the  why. 

I like  to  see  students  who  will  carry  the  intellectual 
spark  into  the  world  beyond  my  time.  And  I like  to 
think  that  maybe  I have  something  to  do  with  this. 


THERE  IS  A CERTAIN  FREEDOM 
IN  THIS  JOB,  TOO. 


A professor  doesn’t  punch  a time  clock.  He  is  allowed 
the  responsibility  of  planning  his  own  time  and  activi- 
ties. This  freedom  of  movement  provides  something 
very  valuable — time  to  think  and  consider. 

I’ve  always  had  the  freedom  to  teach  what  1 believe 
to  be  true.  I have  never  been  interfered  with  in  what 
I wanted  to  say — either  in  the  small  college  or  in  the 
large  university.  I know  there  have  been  and  are  in- 
fringements on  academic  freedom.  But  they  ve  never 
happened  to  me. 


THE  COLLEGE 
TEACHER:  1959 


I LIKE  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

I REGARD  MYSELF  AS  YOUNG. 


I’m  still  eager  about  many  of  the  things  I was  eager 
about  as  a young  man.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  bright 
young  men  and  women  excited  and  enthusiastic  about 
scholarship.  There  are  times  when  I feel  that  I’m  only 
an  old  worn  boulder  in  the  never-ending  stream  of 
students.  There  are  times  when  I want  to  flee,  when  I 
look  ahead  to  a quieter  life  of  contemplation,  of 
reading  things  I’ve  always  wanted  to  read.  Then  a 
brilliant  and  likeable  human  being  comes  along, 
whom  I feel  I can  help — and  this  makes  it  all  the 
more  worthwhile.  When  I see  a young  teacher  get  a 
start,  I get  a vicarious  feeling  of  beginning  again. 


THE  COLLEGE 
TEACHER:  1959 


PEOPLE  ASK  ME  ABOUT  THE 
“DRAWBACKS”  IN  TEACHING. 


I find  it  difficult  to  be  glib  about  this.  There  are  major 
problems  to  be  faced.  There  is  this  business  of  salaries, 
of  status  and  dignity,  of  anti-intellectualism,  of  too 
much  to  do  in  too  little  time.  But  these  are  problems, 
not  drawbacks.  A teacher  doesn’t  become  a teacher 
in  spite  of  them,  but  with  an  awareness  that  they 
exist  and  need  to  be  solved. 


AND  THERE  IS  THIS 
MATTER  OF  “STATUS.” 


Terms  like  “egghead”  tend  to  suggest  that  the  in- 
tellectual is  something  like  a toadstool — almost  phys- 
ically different  from  everyone  else.  America  is  ob- 
sessed with  stereotypes.  There  is  a whole  spectrum  of 
personalities  in  education,  all  individuals.  The  notion 
that  the  intellectual  is  somebody  totally  removed  from 
what  human  beings  are  supposed  to  be  is  absurd. 


TODAY  MAN  HAS  LESS  TIME 
ALONE  THAN  ANY  MAN  BEFORE  HIM. 


But  we  are  here  for  only  a limited  time,  and  I would 
rather  spend  such  time  as  [ have  thinking  about  the 
meaning  of  the  universe  and  the  purpose  of  man,  than 
doing  something  else.  I’ve  spent  hours  in  libraries 
and  on  park  benches,  escaping  long  enough  to  do  a 
little  thinking.  I can  be  found  occasionally  sitting 
out  there  with  sparrows  perching  on  me,  almost. 


“We  may  always  be  running  just  to  keep 
from  falling  behind.  But  the  person  who 
is  a teacher  because  he  wants  to  teach, 
because  he  is  deeply  interested  in  people 
and  scholarship,  will  pursue  it  as  long  as 
he  can."  — Loren  C.  Eiseley 


T 

A he  circumstance  is  a strange  one.  In  recent 
years  Americans  have  spent  more  money  on  the  trappings  of 
higher  education  than  ever  before  in  history.  More 
parents  than  ever  have  set  their  sights  on  a college  education 
for  their  children.  More  buildings  than  ever 
have  been  put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowds.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  national  preoccupation  with  higher 
education,  the  indispensable  element  in  education — the 
teacher — somehow  has  been  overlooked. 
The  results  are  unfortunate — not  only  for  college  teachers,  but 
for  college  teaching  as  well,  and  for  all  whose  lives  it  touches. 

If  allowed  to  persist,  present  conditions  could  lead 
to  so  serious  a decline  in  the  excellence  of  higher  education 
that  we  would  require  generations  to  recover  from  it. 
Among  educators,  the  problem  is  the  subject 
of  current  concern  and  debate  and  experiment.  What  is  missing, 
and  urgently  needed,  is  full  public  awareness  of  the 
problem — and  full  public  support  of  measures  to  deal  with  it. 

I I ere  is  a task  for  the  college  alumnus  and  alumna.  No  one 
knows  the  value  of  higher  education  better  than 
the  educated.  No  one  is  better  able  to  take  action,  and  to 
persuade  others  to  take  action,  to  preserve  and  increase  its  value. 

Will  they  do  it?  The  outlines  of  the  problem,  and  some 
guideposts  to  action,  appear  in  the  pages  that  follow. 


WILL  WE  RUN  OUT  OF 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS? 

No;  there  will  always  be  someone  to  fill  classroom  vacancies.  But 
quality  is  almost  certain  to  drop  unless  something  is  done  quickly 


HERE  WILL  THE  TEACHERS  COME  FROM? 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  America’s 
colleges  and  universities  this  year  exceeds  last 
year’s  figure  by  more  than  a quarter  million.  In  ten  years 
it  should  pass  six  million — nearly  double  today’s  en- 
rollment. 

The  number  of  teachers  also  may  have  to  double.  Some 
educators  say  that  within  a decade  495,000  may  be  needed 
— more  than  twice  the  present  number. 

Can  we  hope  to  meet  the  demand?  If  so,  what  is  likely 
to  happen  to  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  process? 

“Great  numbers  of  youngsters  will  flood  into  our  col- 
leges and  universities  whether  we  are  prepared  or  not,”  a 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  pointed  out.  “These  youngsters  will  be 
taught — taught  well  or  taught  badly.  And  the  demand  for 
teachers  will  somehow  be  at  least  partly  met — if  not  with 
well-prepared  teachers  then  with  ill-prepared,  if  not  with 
superior  teachers  then  with  inferior  ones.” 

Most  immediate  is  the  problem  of  finding  enough 
qualified  teachers  to  meet  classes  next  fall.  Col- 
lege administrators  must  scramble  to  do  so. 
“The  staffing  problems  are  the  worst  in  my  30years’ 
experience  at  hiring  teaching  staff,”  said  one  college  presi- 
dent, replying  to  a survey  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion’s Division  of  Higher  Education. 

“The  securing  and  retaining  of  well-trained,  effective 
teachers  is  the  outstanding  problem  confronting  all  col- 
leges today,”  said  another. 

One  logical  place  to  start  reckoning  with  the  teacher 
shortage  is  on  the  present  faculties  of  American  colleges 
and  universities.  The  shortage  is  hardly  alleviated  by  the 
fact  that  substantial  numbers  of  men  and  women  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  college  teaching  each  year,  for  largely 


financial  reasons.  So  serious  is  this  problem — and  so 
relevant  is  it  to  the  college  alumnus  and  alumna — that  a 
separate  article  in  this  report  is  devoted  to  it. 

The  scarcity  of  funds  has  led  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  seek  at  least  short-range  solutions  to  the 
teacher  shortage  by  other  means. 

Difficulty  in  finding  young  new  teachers  to  fill  faculty 
vacancies  is  turning  the  attention  of  more  and  more  ad- 
ministrators to  the  other  end  of  the  academic  fine,  where 
tried  and  able  teachers  are  about  to  retire.  A few  institu- 
tions have  modified  the  upper  age  limits  for  faculty.  Others 
are  keeping  selected  faculty  members  on  the  payroll  past 
the  usual  retirement  age.  A number  of  institutions  are 
filling  their  own  vacancies  with  the  cream  of  the  men  and 
women  retired  elsewhere,  and  two  organizations,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors,  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  have  set  up  a “Retired  Professors 
Registry”  to  facilitate  the  process. 

Old  restraints  and  handicaps  for  the  woman  teacher  are 
disappearing  in  the  colleges.  Indeed,  there  are  special 
opportunities  for  her,  as  she  earns  her  standing  alongside 
the  man  who  teaches.  But  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
placency here.  We  can  no  longer  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  woman  teacher  will  be  any  more  available  than  the 
man,  for  she  exercises  the  privilege  of  her  sex  to  change 
her  mind  about  teaching  as  about  other  matters.  Says 
Dean  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  of  Pembroke  College:  “The  day 
has  passed  when  we  could  assume  that  every  woman  who 
earned  her  Ph.D.  would  go  into  college  teaching.  She 
needs  something  positive  today  to  attract  her  to  the  col- 
leges because  of  the  welcome  that  awaits  her  talents  in 
business,  industry,  government,  or  the  foundations.  Her 
freedom  to  choose  comes  at  a time  when  undergraduate 
women  particularly  need  distinguished  women  scholars  to 


inspire  them  to  do  their  best  in  the  classroom  and  labo- 
ratory— and  certainly  to  encourage  them  to  elect  college 
teaching  as  a career.” 

SOME  HARD-PRESSED  ADMINISTRATORS  find  themselves 
forced  to  accelerate  promotions  and  salary  increases 
in  order  to  attract  and  hold  faculty  members.  Many 
are  being  forced  to  settle  for  less  qualified  teachers. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  and  keep  teachers,  most  colleges 
are  providing  such  necessities  as  improved  research  facili- 
ties and  secretarial  help  to  relieve  faculty  members  of 
paperwork  and  administrative  burdens,  thus  giving  faculty 
members  more  time  to  concentrate  on  teaching  and 
research. 

In  the  process  of  revising  their  curricula  many  colleges 
are  eliminating  courses  that  overlap  one  another  or  are 
considered  frivolous.  Some  are  increasing  the  size  of 
lecture  classes  and  eliminating  classes  they  deem  too  small. 

Finally,  somewhat  in  desperation  (but  also  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  technological  age  must,  after  all, 
have  something  of  value  to  offer  even  to  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  exercises  of  education),  experiments  are 
being  conducted  with  teaching  by  films  and  television. 

At  Penn  State,  where  televised  instruction  is  in  its  ninth 
semester,  TV  has  met  with  mixed  reactions.  Students 
consider  it  a good  technique  for  teaching  courses  with 


large  enrollments — and  their  performance  in  courses  em- 
ploying television  has  been  as  good  as  that  of  students 
having  personal  contact  with  their  teachers.  The  reaction 
of  faculty  members  has  been  less  favorable.  But  accept- 
ance appears  to  be  growing:  the  number  of  courses  offered 
on  television  has  grown  steadily,  and  the  number  of  faculty 
members  teaching  via  TV  has  grown,  also. 

Elsewhere,  teachers  are  far  from  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  TV.  “Must  the  TV  technicians  take  over  the  col- 
leges?” asked  Professor  Ernest  Earnest  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  an  article  title  last  fall.  “Like  the  conventional 
lecture  system,  TV  lends  itself  to  the  sausage-stuffing  con- 
cept of  education,”  Professor  Earnest  said.  The  classroom, 
he  argued,  “is  the  place  for  testing  ideas  and  skills,  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas” — objectives  difficult  to  attain  when 
one’s  teacher  is  merely  a shadow  on  a fluorescent  screen. 

The  TV  pioneers,  however,  believe  the  medium,  used 
properly,  holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 

For  the  long  run,  the  traditional  sources  of  supply 
for  college  teaching  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand. The  Ph.D.,  for  example,  long  regarded  by 
many  colleges  and  universities  as  the  ideal  “drivers 
license”  for  teachers,  is  awarded  to  fewer  than  9,000 
persons  per  year.  Even  if,  as  is  probable,  the  number  ot 
students  enrolled  in  Ph.D.  programs  rises  over  the  next 
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few  years,  it  will  be  a long  time  before  they  have  traveled 
the  full  route  to  the  degree. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  Ph.D.’s  grows,  as  industry, 
consulting  firms,  and  government  compete  for  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  do  obtain  the  degree.  Thus,  at  the 
very  time  that  a great  increase  is  occurring  in  the  number 
of  undergraduates  who  must  be  taught,  the  supply  of  new 
college  teachers  with  the  rank  of  Ph.D.  is  even  shorter 
than  usual. 

“During  each  of  the  past  four  years,”  reported  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1958,  “the  average 
level  of  preparation  of  newly  employed  teachers  has 
fallen.  Four  years  ago  no  less  than  31.4  per  cent  of  the 
new  teachers  held  the  earned  doctor’s  degree.  Last  year 
only  23.5  per  cent  were  at  this  high  level  of  preparation.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  causes  of  concern  about  the 
Ph.D.,  to  which  educators  are  directing  their 
attention: 

► The  Ph.D.  program, as  it  now  exists  in  most  graduate 
schools,  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  development 
of  teaching  skills.  As  a result,  many  Ph.D.’s  go  into 
teaching  with  little  or  no  idea  how  to  teach,  and  make 
a mess  of  it  when  they  try.  Many  who  don’t  go  into 
teaching  might  have  done  so,  had  a greater  emphasis  been 
laid  upon  it  when  they  were  graduate  students. 


► The  Ph.D.  program  is  indefinite  in  its  time  require- 
ments: they  vary  from  school  to  school,  from  department 
to  department,  from  student  to  student,  far  more  than 
seems  warranted.  “Generally  the  Ph.D.  takes  at  least 
four  years  to  get,”  says  a committee  of  the  Association 
of  Graduate  Schools.  “More  often  it  takes  six  or  seven, 
and  not  infrequently  ten  to  fifteen.  ...  If  we  put  our  heads 
to  the  matter,  certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  a 
good  student:  ‘With  a leeway  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
it  will  take  you  so  and  so  long  to  take  the  Ph.D.’  ” 

► “Uncertainty  about  the  time  required,”  says  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Policies  in  Graduate  Educa- 
tion, “leads  in  turn  to  another  kind  of  uncertainty — 
financial  uncertainty.  Doubt  and  confusion  on  this  score 
have  a host  of  disastrous  effects.  Many  superior  men, 
facing  unknowns  here,  abandon  thoughts  about  working 
for  a Ph.D.  and  realistically  go  off  to  law  or  the  like. . . .” 

although  roughly  half  of  the  teachers  in  Amer- 
ica’s  colleges  and  universities  hold  the  Ph.D.,  more 
■*-  than  three  quarters  of  the  newcomers  to  college 
and  university  teaching,  these  days,  don’t  have  one.  In 
the  years  ahead,  it  appears  inevitable  that  the  proportion 
of  Ph.D.’s  to  non-Ph.D.’s  on  America’s  faculties  will 
diminish. 

Next  in  line,  after  the  doctorate,  is  the  master’s  degree. 


For  centuries  the  master’s  was  “the”  degree,  until,  with 
the  growth  of  the  Ph.D.  in  America,  it  began  to  be  moved 
into  a back  seat.  In  Great  Britain  its  prestige  is  still  high. 

But  in  America  the  M.A.  has,  in  some  graduate  schools, 
deteriorated.  Where  the  M.A.’s  standards  have  been  kept 
high,  on  the  other  hand,  able  students  have  been  able  to 
prepare  themselves,  not  only  adequately  but  well,  for 
college  teaching. 

Today  the  M.A.  is  one  source  of  hope  in  the  teacher 
shortage.  “If  the  M.A.  were  of  universal  dignity  and 
good  standing,”  says  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Policies  in  Graduate  Education,  “.  . . this  ancient  degree 
could  bring  us  succor  in  the  decade  ahead.  . . . 

“The  nub  of  the  problem  ...  is  to  get  rid  of  ‘good’  and 
‘bad’  M.A.’s  and  to  set  up  generally  a ‘rehabilitated’  de- 
gree which  will  have  such  worth  in  its  own  right  that 
a man  entering  graduate  school  will  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  working  toward  the  M.A.  as  the  first  step  to  the 
Ph.D ” 

One  problem  would  remain.  “If  you  have  a master’s 
degree  you  are  still  a mister  and  if  you  have  a Ph.D.,  no 
matter  where  it  is  from,  you  are  a doctor,”  Dean  G.  Bruce 
Dearing,  of  the  University  of  Delaware,  has  said.  “The 
town  looks  at  you  differently.  Business  looks  at  you  dif- 
ferently. The  dean  may;  it  depends  on  how  discriminating 
he  is.” 

The  problem  won’t  be  solved,  W.  R.  Dennes,  former 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  has  said,  “until  universities  have  the  courage 
...  to  select  men  very  largely  on  the  quality  of  work  they 
have  done  and  soft-pedal  this  matter  of  degrees.” 

A point  for  parents  and  prospective  students  to  remem- 
ber— and  one  of  which  alumni  and  alumnae  might  re- 
mind them — is  that  counting  the  number  of  Ph.D.’s  in  a 
college  catalogue  is  not  the  only,  or  even  necessarily  the 
best,  way  to  judge  the  worth  of  an  educational  institution 
or  its  faculty’s  abilities.  To  base  one’s  judgment  solely  on 
such  a count  is  quite  a temptation,  as  William  James  noted 
56  years  ago  in  “The  Ph.D.  Octopus”:  “The  dazzled  read- 
er of  the  list,  the  parent  or  student,  says  to  himself,  ‘This 
must  be  a terribly  distinguished  crowd — their  titles  shine 
like  the  stars  in  the  firmament;  Ph.D.’s,  Sc.D.’s,  and 
Litt.D.’s  bespangle  the  page  as  if  they  were  sprinkled  over 
it  from  a pepper  caster.’  ” 

The  Ph.D.  will  remain  higher  education’s  most  honored 
earned  degree.  It  stands  for  a depth  of  scholarship  and 
productive  research  to  which  the  master  has  not  yet 
addressed  himself  so  intensively.  But  many  educational 
leaders  expect  the  doctoral  programs  to  give  more  em- 


phasis to  teaching.  At  the  same  time  the  master’s  degree 
will  be  strengthened  and  given  more  prestige. 

In  the  process  the  graduate  schools  will  have  taken  a 
long  step  toward  solving  the  shortage  of  qualified  college 
teachers. 

Some  of  the  changes  being  made  by  colleges  and 
universities  to  meet  the  teacher  shortage  constitute 
reasonable  and  overdue  reforms.  Other  changes  are 
admittedly  desperate — and  possibly  dangerous — attempts 
to  meet  today’s  needs. 

The  central  problem  is  to  get  more  young  people 
interested  in  college  teaching.  Here,  college  alumni  and 
alumnae  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  a badly  needed 
service  to  higher  education  and  to  superior  young  people 
themselves.  The  problem  of  teacher  supply  is  not  one 
with  which  the  college  administrator  is  able  to  cope  alone. 

President  J.  Seelye  Bixler,  of  Colby  College,  recently 
said:  “Let  us  cultivate  a teacher-centered  point  of  view. 
There  is  tragedy  as  well  as  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  in 
Europe  when  you  meet  a teacher  you  tip  your  hat,  whereas 
over  here  you  tap  your  head.  Our  debt  to  our  teachers  is 
very  great,  and  fortunately  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  must  make  some  attempt  to  balance  the  account. 
Money  and  prestige  are  among  the  first  requirements. 

“Most  important  is  independence.  Too  often  we  sit 
back  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  our  teachers  have 
all  the  freedom  they  desire.  We  forget  that  the  payoff 
comes  in  times  of  stress.  Are  we  really  willing  to  allow 
them  independence  of  thought  when  a national  emergency 
is  in  the  offing?  Are  we  ready  to  defend  them  against  all 
pressure  groups  and  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  act  as 
critics  of  our  customs,  our  institutions,  and  even  our 
national  policy?  Evidence  abounds  that  for  some  of  our 
more  vociferous  compatriots  this  is  too  much.  They  see  no 
reason  why  such  privileges  should  be  offered  or  why  a 
teacher  should  not  express  his  patriotism  in  the  same  out- 
worn and  often  irrelevant  shibboleths  they  find  so  dear 
and  so  hard  to  give  up.  Surely  our  educational  task  has 
not  been  completed  until  we  have  persuaded  them  that  a 
teacher  should  be  a pioneer,  a leader,  and  at  times  a non- 
conformist with  a recognized  right  to  dissent.  As  Howard 
Mumford  Jones  has  observed,  we  can  hardly  allow  our- 
selves to  become  a nation  proud  of  machines  that  think 
and  suspicious  of  any  man  who  tries  to.” 

By  lending  their  support  to  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  teachers  at  their  own  colleges,  alumni 
can  do  much  to  alter  the  conviction  held  by  many  that 
teaching  is  tolerable  only  to  martyrs. 


WHAT  PRICE 
DEDICATION? 

Most  teachers  teach  because  they  love  their  jobs . But  low  pay  is 
forcing  many  to  leave  the  profession,  just  when  we  need  them  most 


Every  Tuesday  evening  for  the  past  three  and  a half 
months,  the  principal  activity  of  a 34-year-old 
' associate  professor  of  chemistry  at  a first-rate  mid- 
western  college  has  centered  around  Section  3 of  the  pre- 
vious Sunday’s  New  York  Times.  The  Times,  which  ar- 
rives at  his  office  in  Tuesday  afternoon’s  mail  delivery, 
customarily  devotes  page  after  page  of  Section  3 to  large 
help-wanted  ads,  most  of  them  directed  at  scientists  and 
engineers.  The  associate  professor,  a Ph.D.,  is  job- 
hunting. 

“There’s  certainly  no  secret  about  it,”  he  told  a recent 
visitor.  “At  least  two  others  in  the  department  are  look- 
ing, too.  We’d  all  give  a lot  to  be  able  to  stay  in  teach- 
ing; that’s  what  we’re  trained  for,  that’s  what  we  like. 
But  we  simply  can’t  swing  it  financially.” 

“I’m  up  against  it  this  spring,”  says  the  chairman  of 
the  physics  department  at  an  eastern  college  for  women. 
“Within  the  past  two  weeks  two  of  my  people,  one  an 
associate  and  one  an  assistant  professor,  turned  in  their 
resignations,  effective  in  June.  Both  are  leaving  the  field 
— one  for  a job  in  industry,  the  other  for  government 
work.  I’ve  got  strings  out,  all  over  the  country,  but  so 
far  I’ve  found  no  suitable  replacements.  We’ve  always 
prided  ourselves  on  having  Ph.D.’s  in  these  jobs,  but  it 
looks  as  if  that’s  one  resolution  we’ll  have  to  break  in 
1959-60.” 

“We’re  a long  way  from  being  able  to  compete  with 
industry  when  young  people  put  teaching  and  industry  on 
the  scales,”  says  Vice  Chancellor  Vern  O.  Knudsen  of 
UCLA.  “Salary  is  the  real  rub,  of  course.  Ph.D.’s  in 
physics  here  in  Los  Angeles  are  getting  $8-12,000  in 


industry  without  any  experience,  while  about  all  we  can 
offer  them  is  $5,500.  Things  are  not  much  better  in  the 
chemistry  department.” 

One  young  Ph.D.  candidate  sums  it  up  thus:  “We  want 
to  teach  and  we  want  to  do  basic  research,  but  industry 
offers  us  twice  the  salary  we  can  get  as  teachers.  We  talk 
it  over  with  our  wives,  but  it’s  pretty  hard  to  turn  down 
$10,000  to  work  for  less  than  half  that  amount.” 

“That  woman  you  saw  leaving  my  office:  she’s  one  of 
our  most  brilliant  young  teachers,  and  she  was  ready  to 
leave  us,”  said  a women’s  college  dean  recently.  “I  per- 
suaded her  to  postpone  her  decision  for  a couple  of 
months,  until  the  results  of  the  alumnae  fund  drive  are  in. 
We’re  going  to  use  that  money  entirely  for  raising  sala- 
ries, this  year.  If  it  goes  over  the  top,  we’ll  be  able  to  hold 
some  of  our  best  people.  If  it  falls  short.  . . I’m  on  the 
phone  every  morning,  talking  to  the  fund  chairman, 
counting  those  dollars,  and  praying.” 

The  dimensions  of  the  teacher-salary  problem  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  enormous.  It  has 
reached  a point  of  crisis  in  public  institutions  and  in 
private  institutions,  in  richly  endowed  institutions  as  well 
as  in  poorer  ones.  It  exists  even  in  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities,  where,  as  student  populations  grow,  more 
and  more  laymen  must  be  found  in  order  to  supplement 
the  limited  number  of  clerics  available  for  teaching  posts. 

“In  a generation,”  says  Seymour  E.  Harris,  the  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  economist,  “the  college  professor  has 
lost  50  per  cent  in  economic  status  as  compared  to  the 
average  American.  His  real  income  has  declined  sub- 


stantially,  while  that  of  the  average  American  has  risen 
by  70-80  per  cent.” 

Figures  assembled  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  show  how  seriously  the  college 
teacher’s  economic  standing  has  deteriorated.  Since 
1939,  according  to  the  AAUP’s  latest  study  (published  in 
1958),  the  purchasing  power  of  lawyers  rose  34  per  cent, 
that  of  dentists  54  per  cent,  and  that  of  doctors  98  per 
cent.  But  at  the  five  state  universities  surveyed  by  the 
AAUP,  the  purchasing  power  of  teachers  in  all  ranks  rose 
only  9 per  cent.  And  at  twenty-eight  privately  controlled 
institutions,  the  purchasing  power  of  teachers’  salaries 
dropped  by  8.5  per  cent.  While  nearly  everybody  else  in 
the  country  was  gaining  ground  spectacularly,  teachers 
were  losing  it. 

The  AAUP’s  sample,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  institutions  it  contains  are,  as 
the  AAUP  says,  “among  the  better  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  country  in  salary  matters.”  For  America  as  a 
whole,  the  situation  is  even  worse. 

The  National  Education  Association,  which  studied 
the  salaries  paid  in  the  1957-58  academic  year  by  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  nation’s  degree-granting  insti- 
tutions and  by  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  junior  colleges, 
found  that  half  of  all  college  and  university  teachers 
earned  less  than  $6,015  per  year.  College  instructors 
earned  a median  salary  of  only  $4,562 — not  much  better 
than  the  median  salary  of  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools,  whose  economic  plight  is  well  known. 

The  implications  of  such  statistics  are  plain. 

“Higher  salaries,”  says  Robert  Lekachman,  professor 
of  economics  at  Barnard  College,  “would  make  teaching 
a reasonable  alternative  for  the  bright  young  lawyer,  the 
bright  young  doctor.  Any  ill-paid  occupation  becomes 
something  of  a refuge  for  the  ill-trained,  the  lazy,  and  the 
incompetent.  If  the  scale  of  salaries  isn’t  improved,  the 
quality  of  teaching  won’t  improve;  it  will  worsen.  Unless 
Americans  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  higher  education, 
they  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  product.” 

Says  President  Margaret  Clapp  of  Wellesley  College, 
which  is  devoting  all  of  its  fund-raising  efforts  to  accumu- 
lating enough  money  ($15  million)  to  strengthen  faculty 
salaries:  “Since  the  war,  in  an  effort  to  keep  alive  the 
profession,  discussion  in  America  of  teachers’  salaries  has 
necessarily  centered  on  the  minimums  paid.  But  insofar 
as  money  is  a factor  in  decision,  wherever  minimums  only 
are  stressed,  the  appeal  is  to  the  underprivileged  and  the 
timid;  able  and  ambitious  youths  are  not  likely  to  listen.” 


PEOPLE  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY: 


WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER? 

It  appears  certain  that  if  college  teaching  is  to 
attract  and  hold  top-grade  men  and  women,  a 
drastic  step  must  be  taken:  salaries  must  be  doubled 


within  five  to  ten  years. 

There  is  nothing  extravagant  about  such  a proposal; 
indeed,  it  may  dangerously  understate  the  need.  The 
current  situation  is  so  serious  that  even  doubling  his  sal- 
ary would  not  enable  the  college  teacher  to  regain  his 
former  status  in  the  American  economy. 

Professor  Harris  of  Harvard  figures  it  this  way: 

For  every  $100  he  earned  in  1930,  the  college  faculty 
member  earned  only  $85,  in  terms  of  1930  dollars,  in 
1957.  By  contrast,  the  average  American  got  $175  in 
1957  for  every  $100  he  earned  in  1930.  Even  if  the  pro- 
fessor’s salary  is  doubled  in  ten  years,  he  will  get  only  a 
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$70  increase  in  buying  power  over  1930.  By  contrast,  the 
average  American  is  expected  to  have  $127  more  buying 
power  at  the  end  of  the  same  period. 

In  this  respect.  Professor  Harris  notes,  doubling  faculty 
salaries  is  a modest  program.  “But  in  another  sense,”  he 
says,  “the  proposed  rise  seems  large  indeed.  None  of  the 
authorities  . . . has  told  us  where  the  money  is  coming 
from.”  It  seems  quite  clear  that  a fundamental  change  in 
public  attitudes  toward  faculty  salaries  will  be  necessary 
before  significant  progress  can  be  made. 


Finding  the  money  is  a problem  with  which  each 
college  must  wrestle  today  without  cease. 

For  some,  it  is  a matter  of  convincing  taxpayers 
and  state  legislators  that  appropriating  money  for  faculty 


salaries  is  even  more  important  than  appropriating 
money  for  campus  buildings.  (Curiously,  buildings  are 
usually  easier  to  “sell”  than  pay  raises,  despite  the  seem- 
ingly obvious  fact  that  no  one  was  ever  educated  by  a pile 
of  bricks.) 

For  others,  it  has  been  a matter  of  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns (“We  are  writing  salary  increases  into  our  1959-60 
budget,  even  though  we  don’t  have  any  idea  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,”  says  the  president  of  a privately 
supported  college  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region);  of  finding 
additional  salary  money  in  budgets  that  are  already 
spread  thin  (“We’re  cutting  back  our  library’s  book 
budget  again,  to  gain  some  funds  in  the  salary  accounts”); 
of  tuition  increases  (“This  is  about  the  only  private  enter- 
prise in  the  country  which  gladly  subsidizes  its  customers; 
maybe  we’re  crazy”);  of  promoting  research  contracts 
(“We  claim  to  be  a privately  supported  university,  but 
what  would  we  do  without  the  AEC?”);  and  of  bar- 
gaining. 

“The  tendency  to  bargain,  on  the  part  of  both  the  col- 
leges and  the  teachers,  is  a deplorable  development,”  says 
the  dean  of  a university  in  the  South.  But  it  is  a grow- 
ing practice.  As  a result,  inequities  have  developed:  the 
teacher  in  a field  in  which  people  are  in  short  supply  or  in 
industrial  demand — or  the  teacher  who  is  adept  at 
“campus  politics” — is  likely  to  fare  better  than  his  col- 
leagues who  are  less  favorably  situated. 

“Before  you  check  with  the  administration  on  the 
actual  appointment  of  a specific  individual,”  says  a 
faculty  man  quoted  in  the  recent  and  revealing  book,  The 
Academic  Marketplace , “you  can  be  honest  and  say  to 
the  man,  ‘Would  you  be  interested  in  coming  at  this 
amount?’  and  he  says,  ‘No,  but  I would  be  interested  at 
this  amount.’  ” One  result  of  such  bargaining  has  been 
that  newly  hired  faculty  members  often  make  more 
money  than  was  paid  to  the  people  they  replace — a happy 
circumstance  for  the  newcomers,  but  not  likely  to  raise 
the  morale  of  others  on  the  faculty. 

“We  have  been  compelled  to  set  the  beginning  salary 
of  such  personnel  as  physics  professors  at  least  $1,500 
higher  than  salaries  in  such  fields  as  history,  art,  physical 
education,  and  English,”  wrote  the  dean  of  faculty  in  a 
state  college  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  in  response  to  a 
recent  government  questionnaire  dealing  with  salary  prac- 
tices. “This  began  about  1954  and  has  worked  until  the 
present  year,  when  the  differential  perhaps  may  be  in- 
creased even  more.” 

Bargaining  is  not  new  in  Academe  (Thorstein  Veblen 
referred  to  it  in  The  Higher  Learning,  which  he  wrote  in 


1918),  but  never  has  it  been  as  widespread  or  as  much  a 
matter  of  desperation  as  today.  In  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, whose  members  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  equally 
dedicated  to  all  fields  of  human  knowledge,  it  may  prove 
to  be  a weakening  factor  of  serious  proportions. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have  managed  to  make 
modest  across-the-board  increases,  designed  to  restore 
part  of  the  faculty’s  lost  purchasing  power.  In  the  1957- 
58  academic  year,  1,197  institutions,  84.5  per  cent  of 
those  answering  a U.S.  Office  of  Education  survey  ques- 
tion on  the  point,  gave  salary  increases  of  at  least  5 per 
cent  to  their  faculties  as  a whole.  More  than  half  of  them 
(248  public  institutions  and  329  privately  supported  insti- 
tutions) said  their  action  was  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
teacher  shortage. 

Others  have  found  fringe  benefits  to  be  a partial 
answer.  Providing  low-cost  housing  is  a particularly  suc- 
cessful way  of  attracting  and  holding  faculty  members; 
and  since  housing  is  a major  item  in  a family  budget,  it 
is  as  good  as  or  better  than  a salary  increase.  Oglethorpe 
University  in  Georgia,  for  example,  a 200-student,  pri- 
vate, liberal  arts  institution,  long  ago  built  houses  on  cam- 
pus land  (in  one  of  the  most  desirable  residential  areas  on 
the  outskirts  of  Atlanta),  which  it  rents  to  faculty  mem- 
bers at  about  one-third  the  area’s  going  rate.  (The  cost 
of  a three-bedroom  faculty  house:  $50  per  month.)  “It’s 
our  major  selling  point,”  says  Oglethorpe’s  president, 
Donald  Agnew,  “and  we  use  it  for  all  it’s  worth.” 

Dartmouth,  in  addition  to  attacking  the  salary  problem 
itself,  has  worked  out  a program  of  fringe  benefits  that 
includes  full  payment  of  retirement  premiums  (16  per 
cent  of  each  faculty  member’s  annual  salary),  group  in- 
surance coverage,  paying  the  tuition  of  faculty  children  at 
any  college  in  the  country,  liberal  mortgage  loans,  and 
contributing  to  the  improvement  of  local  schools  which 
faculty  members’  children  attend. 

Taking  care  of  trouble  spots  while  attempting  to  whittle 
down  the  salary  problem  as  a whole,  searching  for  new 
funds  while  reapportioning  existing  ones,  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  dealing  with  their  salary  crises  as  best  they 
can,  and  sometimes  ingeniously.  But  still  the  gap  between 
salary  increases  and  the  rising  figures  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics’  consumer  price  index  persists. 

OW  CAN  THE  GAP  BE  CLOSED? 

First,  stringent  economies  must  be  applied  by 
educational  institutions  themselves.  Any  waste 
that  occurs,  as  well  as  most  luxuries,  is  probably  being 
subsidized  by  low  salaries.  Some  “waste”  may  be  hidden 


in  educational  theories  so  old  that  they  are  accepted 
without  question;  if  so,  the  theories  must  be  re-examined 
and,  if  found  invalid,  replaced  with  new  ones.  The  idea 
of  the  small  class,  for  example,  has  long  been  honored 
by  administrators  and  faculty  members  alike;  there  is 
now  reason  to  suspect  that  large  classes  can  be  equally 
effective  in  many  courses— a suspicion  which,  if  found 
correct,  should  be  translated  into  action  by  those  institu- 
tions which  are  able  to  do  so.  Tuition  may  have  to  be 
increased— a prospect  at  which  many  public-college,  as 
well  as  many  private-college,  educators  shudder,  but 
which  appears  justified  and  fair  if  the  increases  can  be 
tied  to  a system  of  loans,  scholarships,  and  tuition  re- 
bates based  on  a student’s  or  his  family’s  ability  to  pay. 

Second,  massive  aid  must  come  from  the  public,  both 
in  the  form  of  taxes  for  increased  salaries  in  state  and 
municipal  institutions  and  in  the  form  of  direct  gifts  to 
both  public  and  private  institutions.  Anyone  who  gives 
money  to  a college  or  university  for  unrestricted  use  or 
earmarked  for  faculty  salaries  can  be  sure  that  he  is  mak- 
ing one  of  the  best  possible  investments  in  the  free  world’s 
future.  If  he  is  himself  a college  alumnus,  he  may  con- 
sider it  a repayment  of  a debt  he  incurred  when  his  col- 
lege or  university  subsidized  a large  part  of  his  own  edu- 
cation (virtually  nowhere  does,  or  did,  a student’s  tuition 
cover  costs).  If  he  is  a corporation  executive  or  director, 
he  may  consider  it  a legitimate  cost  of  doing  business;  the 
supply  of  well-educated  men  and  women  (the  alternative 
to  which  is  half-educated  men  and  women)  is  dependent 
upon  it.  If  he  is  a parent,  he  may  consider  it  a premium 
on  a policy  to  insure  high-quality  education  for  his  chil- 
dren— quality  which,  without  such  aid,  he  can  be  certain 
will  deteriorate. 

Plain  talk  between  educators  and  the  public  is  a third 
necessity.  The  president  of  Barnard  College,  Millicent  C. 
McIntosh,  says:  “The  ‘plight’  is  not  of  the  faculty,  but  of 
the  public.  The  faculty  will  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
future  either  by  leaving  the  teaching  profession  or  by 
never  entering  it.  Those  who  care  for  education,  those 
who  run  institutions  of  learning,  and  those  who  have  chil- 
dren— all  these  will  be  left  holding  the  bag.”  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  if  Americans— and  particularly  college  alum- 
ni and  alumnae — had  been  aware  of  the  problem,  they 
would  have  let  faculty  salaries  fall  into  a sad  state.  Ameri- 
cans know  the  value  of  excellence  in  higher  education  too 
well  to  have  blithely  let  its  basic  element — excellent  teach- 
ing— slip  into  its  present  peril.  First  we  must  rescue  it; 
then  we  must  make  certain  that  it  does  not  fall  into  dis- 
repair again. 


Some 

Questions 

for 

Alumni 

and 

Alumnae 


► Is  your  Alma  Mater  having  difficulty  finding  qualified 
new  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  and  expand  its  faculty  to 
meet  climbing  enrollments? 

► Has  the  economic  status  of  faculty  members  of  your 
college  kept  up  with  inflationary  trends? 

► Are  the  physical  facilities  of  your  college,  including 
laboratories  and  libraries,  good  enough  to  attract  and 
hold  qualified  teachers? 

► Is  your  community  one  which  respects  the  college 
teacher?  Is  the  social  and  educational  environment  of 
your  college’s  “home  town”  one  in  which  a teacher  would 
like  to  raise  his  family? 

► Are  the  restrictions  on  time  and  freedom  of  teachers 
at  your  college  such  as  to  discourage  adventurous  research, 
careful  preparation  of  instruction,  and  the  expression  of 
honest  conviction? 


► To  meet  the  teacher  shortage,  is  your  college  forced 
to  resort  to  hiring  practices  that  are  unfair  to  segments  of 
the  faculty  it  already  has? 

► Are  courses  of  proved  merit  being  curtailed?  Are 
classes  becoming  larger  than  subject  matter  or  safeguards 
of  teacher-student  relationships  would  warrant? 

► Are  you,  as  an  alumnus,  and  your  college  as  an  insti- 
tution, doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  talented 
young  people  to  pursue  careers  in  college  teaching? 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
your  college  may  need  help.  Contact  alumni  officials  at 
your  college  to  learn  if  your  concern  is  justified.  If  it  is, 
register  your  interest  in  helping  the  college  authorities 
find  solutions  through  appropriate  programs  of  organized 
alumni  cooperation. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

“Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a question  rightly 
as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.” 

Lord  Macaulay 


Factual  Responsibility 

To  the  Editor: 

The  appearance  of  the  letter  by  Reverend 
A.  J.  Moncol  in  the  February  issue  is  indica- 
tive of  an  admirable  editorial  policy.  Many 
people  would  prefer  to  think  that  such  views 
as  Reverend  Moncol’s  could  not  be  held  by 
one  who  is  both  a Christian  and  an  alumnus; 
editorial  prudence  would  dictate  against 
printing  such  a letter,  and  in  this  respect 
the  editor  has  been  courageous. 

However,  in  this  case  the  admirable  quo- 
tation from  Lord  Macaulay  which  precedes 
the  letters  has  been  interpreted  too  loosely. 
Freedom  of  discussion  should  not  be  equated 
with  freedom  from  factual  responsibility. 
Reverend  Moncol’s  citation  of  a pamphlet 
by  an  American  citizen,  who  admits  he 
doesn’t  know  the  facts  about  the  Hungarian 
revolt  and  refers  to  the  opinions  of  an  old 
friend,  is  hardly  adequate  evidence  for  the 
serious  allegations  of  his  letter.  A friend  of 
mine  asserts  that  a friend  of  his  asseverates 
that  the  United  States  and  Big  Business  en- 
ticed the  Dalai  Lama  to  leave  Tibet  by 
promising  him  a statue  of  Gautama  Buddha 
forty-nine  feet  high,  made  of  solid  chrome, 
and  eleven  perpetual-motion  prayer  wheels. 
I do  not  write  letters  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine on  this  subject  because  of  the  question- 
ability  of  my  source  of  information.  . . . 

Wallace  Martin,  '54 

London,  England 

Understanding  English 

To  the  Editor: 

I am  enclosing  S1.00  for  two  additional 
copies  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine.  I picked  up  some  copies  of  the 
Magazine  from  other  alumni  who  had  read 
them  and  were  willing  I should  use  them. 
But  will  you  kindly  send  me  two  more.  . . . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  article  by  Edward 
A.  Tenney  ["Leadership  and  the  Master  Sci- 
ence”] has  strong  implications  for  other 
fields  of  effort  than  English  ...  let  me  tell 
you  the  use  I am  making  of  it.  In  it  Dr. 
Tenney  presents  the  “grim  outlook”  which 
he  sees  from  the  inability  of  college  fresh- 
men to  understand  or  use  the  "Master  Sci- 
ence” their  own  mother  tongue,  English.  I 
have  passed  several  of  these  magazines  out 
to  friends  in  different  walks  of  life  and 
asked  them  to  read  Dr.  Tenney's  discussion 
and  then  write  their  own  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Picture  a similar  situation  of  a class 
of  college  freshmen  who  have  been  pro- 
moted through  the  average  Church  School. 
They  are  confronted  with  an  ordinary  life 
situation  which  needs  to  be  met  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  rather  than  national  principles 
of  conduct.  How  well  do  you  think  they 


would  be  able  to  meet  the  situation?"  I 
have  received  no  replies  as  yet  but  await 
them  with  interest. 

J.  Morley  Nutting,  T4 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Professor  Tenney’s  article  " Leadership 
and  the  Master  Science"  was  reprinted  in 
the  Spring,  1959,  issue  of  the  AAUP  Bul- 
letin. — Ed. 


A Courageous  Decision 

To  the  Editor: 

I wish  to  congratulate  the  Oberlin  spon- 
sors and  especially  the  five  students  of  the 
Washington  Semester  Program  for  their 
action  in  protest  to  segregated  housing  pro- 
vided by  American  University  for  Semester 
students  [January  Alumni  Magazine,  page 
13,  "Washington  Semester  Dropped."]  As 
an  alumna  of  the  Semester,  I fully  realize 
what  this  boycott  has  cost  the  students.  The 
nature  of  the  program  precludes  participa- 
tion in  the  senior  year.  This  was  their  one 
chance.  They  and  the  sponsors  have  my 
highest  respect  and  admiration  for  this 
courageous  decision. 

As  a partial  aside,  I would  recommend 
to  Mr.  William  Flax,  author  of  the  letter 
"Segregation  and  Equality,”  the  book  Race: 
Science  and  Politics,  by  Ruth  Benedict. 

Gretchen  Winterhoff  Haynes,  '55 
New  York  City 


Unfortunate  Situation 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Salzburg  Oberlin  students  impressed 
me  as  typical  hard-working,  wide-awake 
and  interesting  Conservatory  students.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Salzburg  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  so  I sought  out  the  Oberlin  colony.  I 
managed  to  locate  a group  of  about  25  stu- 
dents with  whom  I ate  and  talked  for  sev- 
eral hours.  I was  particularly  interested  to 
find  out  how  well  they  commanded  the 
German  language,  for  it  is  a truism  that  to 
learn  from  German  professors  one  must 
first  understand  German.  I was  disap- 
pointed to  hear  them  speak  English  exclu- 
sively. I was  also  disappointed  to  hear  that 
the  lectures  are  given  in  English.  The 
consensus  was  that  formal  learning  had 
come  to  a standstill.  I heard  words  to 
this  effect:  "We  would  be  learning  75% 
more  and  working  95%  harder  back  at 
Oberlin.” 

I can  well  see  why,  when  the  Mozarteum 
places  the  Oberlin  students  in  separate 
classes.  The  professors  must  translate 
everything  into  a foreign  language  and  for 
this  reason  the  lectures  may  well  become 


dry  and  uninteresting.  There  is  scarcely 
any  chance  for  the  Oberlinians  to  meet  the 
other  students.  Needless  to  say,  the  situa- 
tion is  unfortunate. 

If  I may  humbly  make  a suggestion,  I 
would  propose  that  the  Conservatory  stu- 
dents study  college-German,  not  Con-Ger- 
man, for  at  least  one  year,  preferably  two. 
A good,  basic  vocabulary  and  command 
of  the  language  comes  before  the  specialized 
vocabulary;  this  will  come  automatically. 
Furthermore,  those  students  who  do  not 
want  to  go  to  Salzburg  should  not  go. 
Lastly,  the  Oberlin  students  must  attend 
regular  classes  with  the  other  Mozarteum 
students  right  from  the  start.  This  is  the 
fastest  way  they  can  assimilate  the  new 
language  and  the  advantages  of  the  Mo- 
zarteum. 

Connie  Goldsworthy,  ’56 
Freiburg/Breisgau,  Germany 

A Word  of  Protest 

To  the  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  January  Magazine.  . . . 
I wish  to  register  one  protest  about  the  Mag- 
agine,  which  you  have  probably  heard  often 
before.  I do  not  like  the  use  of  the  word 
"co-ed.”  We  women  are  not  co-eds.  We 
are  and  have  been  from  the  first  day  full 
members  of  the  student  body.  A co-ed  is 
a woman,  who  is  grudgingly  taken  into  a 
men's  college.  I do  not  know  who  is  to 
blame  for  this  new  use  of  the  word  in  Ober- 
lin, perhaps  the  women  students  themselves. 
If  so  they  should  be  educated  in  the  Oberlin 
history  (Professor  Fletcher's  book  A History 
of  Oberlin  College  might  be  made  required 
reading)  and  take  pride  in  our  unique  status. 

Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  '92 
Pleasantville,  New  York. 


Who's  a Co-ed? 

To  the  Editor: 

After  reading  the  interesting  December 
Magazine,  I wrote  you  a letter  on  my  feeling 
about  the  word  "co-ed,”  then  threw  it  away. 
. . . But  now  you’ve  asked  for  it.  [Reader- 
ship  questionnaire.  February  Alumni  Maga- 
zine). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when 
this  name  originated.  We  knew  it  when  I 
was  in  college  55-60  years  ago,  but  I believe 
it  never  was  applied  to  Oberlin  girls  — not 
until  much  later  in  one  or  two  numbers  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine.  I have  always  imag- 
ined the  name  came  from  women  being  re- 
luctantly admitted  to  men’s  colleges,  to  be 
educated  along  with  the  men.  But  at  Ober- 
lin, women  and  men  were  admitted  together 
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from  the  beginning.  The  dictionary  once 
defined  coeducation  as  "education  together," 
and  it  seemed  that  the  women  were  no  more 
co-eds  at  Oberlin  than  the  men.  Now,  be- 
cause of  greater  use,  Webster  defines  co-ed 
"(college  slang)  a female  student  in  a co- 
educational institution.”  1 find  my  son  and 
his  wife  do  not  feel  it  is  a cheap  and  de- 
rogatory term,  as  I do.  Maybe  you  can 
apply  it  to  the  young  folks  who  don't  mind 
it,  and  spare  us  old  timers  from  1837- 
1907 

Ruth  M.  J.  Boyers,  '07 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York 


Universality  and  Specialization 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  principle  of  freedom  prevails  within  the 
pages  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  Mr.  Fishel's 
editorial  in  the  November  number  decrying 
the  "Myth  of  the  whole  man,”  while 
President  Stevenson’s  chapel  speech  appear- 
ing in  the  same  issue  upheld  the  "whole 
man"  approach  in  education. 

Mr.  Fishel  has,  I believe,  somewhat  con- 
fused the  concept  of  the  standardized  man 
with  the  concept  of  the  whole  man,  the 
clearest  contrast  to  the  whole  man  being 
not  the  genius,  as  Mr.  Fishel  would  have 
it,  but  the  inmate  of  a mental  institution. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  some  geniuses  who 
appear  one-sided.  But  it  may  surely  be 
averred  that  there  are  more  one-sided  in- 
dividuals at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
achievement  than  there  are  among  the 
eminent. 

As  a corollary  to  this,  we  submit  that 
those  few  men  who  have  best  earned  the 
title  of  "whole”  or  "universal”  men  have 
been  clear  geniuses.  The  first  that  comes  to 
mind  is  likely  to  be  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  argued  that  if  he  had 
stuck  to  his  painting  he  might  have  painted 
more  and  better  "Last  Suppers,”  but  we 
can  hardly  deprecate  his  universality.  Is  it 
not  indeed  an  important  aspect  of  his 
genius?  And  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  genius, 
is  it  not  desirable,  or  even  essential  to  culti- 
vate universality?  Otherwise  the  potential 
genius  in  the  child  before  us  may  never  find 
the  opportunity  to  flower. 

Goethe  was  another  peak  of  universal 
manhood.  We  all  know  that  besides  be- 
ing the  leading  figure  in  German  litera- 
ture, he  was  for  years  a minister  of  state, 
expert  in  taxation,  industrial  problems, 
farming  and  mining.  A closer  study  reveals 
him  also  to  have  been  a scientist  who  made 
keen  observations  and  thoughtful  studies 
in  numerous  fields.  It  is  interesting  that 
when  his  scientific  works  were  finally 
edited,  years  after  his  death,  a young  man 
was  chosen  for  the  task  who  became  in  time 
himself  a contender  for  the  title  "universal 
man,”  and  who  has  left  as  part  of  his  legacy 
a method  of  education  now  practiced  in 
some  sixty  schools,  which  lays  a ground- 
work for  developing  the  quality  of  univer- 
sality in  others. 

This  was  Rudolf  Steiner,  of  whose  work 
the  writer  has  made  a considerable  study 
during  the  past  twenty-four  years.  (Read- 


ers are  referred  to  the  Rudolf  Steiner  School 
in  New  York  City,  the  Waldorf  Demonstra- 
tion School  on  the  Adelphi  College  Cam- 
pus, Garden  City,  Long  Island,  and  High- 
land Hall  in  North  Hollywood,  among 
others) . 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Rudolf  Steiner,  however,  at  least 
one  other  name  will  come  to  mind  when 
the  question  arises  of  whether  it  is  any 
longer  possible  in  modern  times  for  a man 
to  be  considered  "universal.”  And  that  is 
Albert  Schweitzer.  His  achievements  are 
"less  universal,”  if  one  may  be  permitted 
this  comparative,  than  those  of  Steiner,  but 
they  still  set  before  us  and  before  the  young 
a larger  and  more  glowing  ideal  than  that 
of  mere  "surgeon,”  shall  we  say,  or  as  the 
trend  seems  to  be  now,  even  mere  "tonsil- 
lectomist.” 

When  you  look  back  to  your  own  college 
days,  Mr.  Fishel,  is  it  really  the  best  pianist, 
or  the  best  football  player,  or  a student 
who  stood  at  the  top  of  his  class  whom  you 
most  admired?  — Most  of  us,  I think,  ad- 
mire more  a person  of  varied  accomplish- 
ments, feeling  instinctively  that  he  comes 
closer  to  the  true  ideal  of  humanity.  If 
this  be  so,  does  it  not  behoove  teachers  and 
parents  to  set  the  feet  of  their  children  on 
the  path  toward  universality,  if  they  can 
find  the  means  of  doing  so? 

I should  even  like  to  suggest  that  the 
trend  toward  specialization  is  a trend  to- 
ward evolution  in  reverse,  as  far  as  man's 
own  progress  is  concerned.  Nature  pro- 
vides animals  with  the  tools  of  specialists. 
A wasp  makes  paper.  A beaver  makes 
dams.  Labor  is  divided  in  a beehive  or 
an  ant’s  nest.  But  what  lifts  man  above  the 
animals  is  that  he  is  not  the  slave  of  in- 
stinct nor  of  the  built-in  limitation  of  the 
animal.  His  hands  are  adapted  for  using 
tools  of  his  designing.  And  his  ability  to 
design,  to  dream  up  something  new  and 
to  carry  out  his  intention  through  con- 
scious thinking,  this  marks  him  as  a man, 
as  endowed  with  the  creative  power  of  a 
god-like,  rather  than  an  animal-like  being. 
Economic  life  requires  a certain  specializa- 
tion, to  be  sure,  but  if  this  is  considered  a 
necessary  sacrifice  rather  than  a goal,  we 
might  expect  an  effective  education  to 
achieve  this  without  losing  sight  of  the  long- 
range  goal  of  increasing  man’s  universality. 

Teachers  who  look  upon  their  task  as 
one  of  developing  the  god-like  capacities 
of  their  pupils  have  a different  approach 
and  a different  effect  from  that  of  teachers 
who  look  upon  their  students  as  higher 
animals  to  be  trained  — and  many  do 
nowadays,  even  if  sometimes  unconsciously. 
This  difference  in  viewpoint,  as  well  as  the 
many  differences  in  method,  leave  their 
mark  on  pupils  of  a Steiner  school.  Many 
who  have  observed  them  have  noticed  that 
they  are  distinguished  even  in  appearance 
by  a sort  of  jot  de  vivre,  a look  of  being  in 
right  relationship  to  their  world,  whereas 
all  too  many  nowadays,  and  especially  teen- 
agers, look  as  if  life  had  already  cheated 
them. 

And  indeed  it  has.  For  we  have  set  be- 
fore them  ideals  of  conformity,  security,  and 
specialization.  We  have  degraded  them  to 
the  level  of  the  ant,  the  wasp,  or  the  mon- 
key. Whereas  by  setting  before  them  such 
human  ideals  as  Schweitzer,  Steiner,  Goe- 


the, Leonardo,  we  point  them  on  the  up- 
ward  path  of  the  free  spirit  in  evolution,  to- 
ward attaining  the  true  dignity  of  man,  in  a 
life  of  challenge  and  creative  contribution. 

Barbara  Dawson  Betteridge,  '33 
Glendale,  California 


A Proper  Interpretation 

To  the  Editor: 

The  letter  of  William  Flax  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  express- 
ing opposition  to  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  segregation  in  the  public  schools, 
both  puzzled  and  disturbed  me.  I was 
puzzled  that  anyone  should  have  spent 
"hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  hours"  in 
studying  the  decision  and  related  problems 
and  still  appear  to  have  so  completely  mis- 
understood its  import.  It  is  difficult  to 
believed  that  Mr.  Flax  read  with  any  particu- 
lar care  the  Court's  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Brown  vs.  the  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
peka or  Justice  Harlan’s  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson. 

The  1954  decision  did  not  claim  that 
all  Negro  children  have  the  right  to  attend 
school  with  white  children,  nor  did  it  claim 
that  the  races  are  equal.  The  Court  con- 
sidered fully  all  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  adoption  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment and  in  the  syllabus  of  the  decision 
stated:  "The  question  presented  in  these 
cases  must  be  determined,  not  on  the  basis 
of  conditions  existing  when  the  14  th 
Amendment  was  adopted,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  full  development  of  public  educa- 
tion and  its  present  place  in  American  life 
throughout  the  Nation.”  The  Court  ex- 
amined the  basis  of  the  "separate  but  equal’’ 
doctrine  to  see  if,  in  fact,  separate  schools 
can  be  truly  equal.  Basing  itself  on  compe- 
tent sociological  and  psychological  evidence, 
it  concluded  that  segregated  schools  are  in- 
herently unequal,  regardless  of  whether  the 
physical  facilities  are  equal,  since  the  mere 
fact  of  segregation  stamps  the  Negro  as 
an  inferior  being.  Therefore,  no  matter 
how  time  hallowed  the  doctrine  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  14th  Amendment,  since  its 
fundamental  assumption  is  untenable. 

Nor  would  the  situation  be  altered  if 
Negroes  were,  on  the  average,  inferior  in 
intelligence  to  whites,  as  Mr.  Flax  claims. 
Even  if  only  one  Negro  child  in  a thousand 
were  as  intelligent  as  the  average  white 
child,  that  child  would  still  have  the  right 
to  an  education  equal  to  his  abilities.  This 
would  be  his  right,  not  as  a Negto,  but  as 
an  American  citizen,  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  To  deny  any  citizen 
his  rights  solely  on  the  basis  of  race  is  to 
deny  one  of  the  most  fundamental  tenets  of 
American  democracy-equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

1 was  disturbed  by  Mr.  Flax's  misunder- 
standing of  this  problem,  because  it  would 
seem,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  right  and  proper 
that  any  Negro  should  be  discriminated 
against  regardless  of  his  abilities.  If  this 
is  true  of  one  who  has  studied  the  problem, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  true  of  millions 
who  have  not  even  bothered  to  try  to  study 
it? 

Paul  M.  Lloyd,  '52 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
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1888 

Jeanette  Munson  observed  her  94th  birthday 
anniversary  on  February  7.  She  is  living  in  the 
family  homestead  in  Mentor,  Ohio,  where  she  was 
born  in  1865.  She  spent  many  years  as  a teacher 
in  schools  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  She  returned  to 
her  home  to  live  when  her  parents  needed  her 
because  of  their  own  failing  health,  and  used 
some  of  her  spare  time  for  tutoring.  As  long 
as  she  was  able  she  devoted  her  life  to  her  fam- 
ily, her  church  (the  Mentor  Methodist  Church), 
and  her  community.  Celebration  of  her  birthday 
this  year  was  necessarily  curtailed  because  of  her 
health,  but  she  remembers  pleasantly  the  anni- 
versary four  years  ago  when  100  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  relatives  gathered  for  an  open  house 
in  her  honor. 

1891 

Roundaboutly  Oberlin  College  has  a connec- 
tion with  Boris  Pasternak.  In  the  early  1900s 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  t,  then  a minis- 
ter in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  wrote  a biography  of 
Tolstoi.  He  was  commissioned  by  Outlook  mag- 
azine to  go  to  Russia  to  gather  material  for  the 
book.  Drawings  and  paintings  for  illustrations 
were  done  by  Leonard  Pasternak,  well-known 
artist  of  that  period  and  father  of  Boris  Paster- 
nak. In  January  this  year  four  reproductions 
of  those  drawings  and  paintings  were  on  exhibi- 
tion in  a church  in  Portland,  Ore.  According 
to  the  Portland  Oregonian,  “The  Steiner  family 
legend  is  that  originals  of  these  paintings  were 
not  permitted  to  be  taken  out  of  Russia  at  that 
time,  so  only  reproductions  exist  outside  Russia. 
The  reproductions  in  the  exhibition  were  the 
master  reproductions  from  which  the  plates  for 
the  Tolstoi  biography  were  made.” 

1898 

The  Cleveland  News  carried  a special  interview 
with  James  H.  Griswold  on  his  86th  birthday  in 
January.  Asked  by  the  reporter  if  he  couldn’t 
say  something  “shocking,”  he  replied,  “Well,  I 
could  say  I’ve  been  living  with  the  same  woman 
for  56  years.  (She  is  Hope  Erwin  Griswold, 
’00.)  We  met  on  the  Oberlin  College  campus 
and  were  married  in  1902  just  after  I became 
a lawyer.  This  year  I will  have  been  practicing 
law  for  57  years  and  I am  now  getting  the  third 
generation  of  my  first  clients.  The  young  peo- 
ple are  wonderful.  They  are  much  better  than 
their  grandparents  were.”  Griswold  doesn’t  feel 
sentimental  about  the  “good  old  days.”  Instead, 
he  says,  “This  is  the  time  to  be  alive.  I have 
gone  from  outdoor  to  interior  plumbing,  from 
horse  and  buggy  to  limousine,  from  evenings  of 
home  entertainment  to  the  radio  and  television  if 
and  when  you  want  it.  There  is  nothing  like  it. 
This  is  the  time  to  live.” 

John  R.  Kuns,  who  was  deputy  engineer  and 
county  surveyor  for  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  for 
most  of  his  post-college  life,  reports  that  the 
newspaper  stories  of  the  floods  in  and  around 
Fremont  were  exaggerated  in  order  to  make  it 
sound  more  dramatic.  “The  flooding  hit  only 
the  business  district  and  nearby  homes,”  he  said. 

1905 

Wilber  Emery  writes,  "Retired,  age  88,  living 
alone  since  my  wife  died  in  '56  at  age  76.  We 
had  48  happy  years  together.  Two  sons,  two 
daughters,  ten  grandchildren.  Am  in  excellent 
health." 

Reverend  Victor  H.  Wachs  retired  from  ac- 
tive ministry  in  June.  In  August  he  and  his 
wife  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
with  their  four  children  and  thirteen  grandchil- 
dren present. 

1907 

Edward  T.  Heald,  historian  of  the  Stark 
County  Historical  Society,  Ohio,  sends  a news- 
paper article  announcing  the  gift  to  the  Society 
of  the  purchase  price  for  a new  headquarters 
building.  It  is  a seven-room,  brick  residence  at 
2677  Cleveland  Ave.  NW,  Canton,  Ohio.  It  is 
to  be  know  as  the  Hoover-Price  Memorial,  com- 
bining the  name  of  Mr.  Harley  Price  and  the 
maiden  name  of  his  wife.  The  Prices  are  the 
donors.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Society 
have  authorized  a contract  with  Stoneman  Press 
of  Columbus  for  printing  the  864-page  Part  3, 
Volume  4,  of  The  Stark  County  Story,  authored 
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•Courses  in  adult  education  for  alum- 
ni, taught  by  Oberlin  College  pro- 
fessors. 
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by  Ed  Heald.  The  book  is  the  last  of  a series 
on  the  county’s  history  and  is  due  next  Dec.  1. 

1911 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Mitchell  (Doris  Stevens)  is 
one  of  a number  of  Oberlin  graduates  listed  in 
the  first  edition  of  Who’s  Who  of  American 
Women.  A women’s  rights  advocate  during  her 
undergraduate  years,  she  has  been  a leader  for  30 
years  in  women’s  rights  movements  in  Europe 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  She  lias  written,  lectured,  and  even  suf- 
fered imprisonment  for  the  cause. 

1912 

Mrs.  Chester  Allen  (Nellie  Pelton)  has  spent 
the  winter  in  Alaska  with  the  family  of  one  of 
her  children.  She  found  a “real  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm there”  for  the  new  Statehood  status. 

1914 

Lucile  E.  Mathiasen  (Lucile  Smith)  received 
one  of  the  1959  Americanism  awards  presented 
annually  by  the  B’nai  B’rith  Women’s  Chapter 
and  Men’s  Lodge  of  West  Orange,  N.  J.  The 
awards  are  entitled  “Citizenship  Award  for  Mer- 
itorious Service.”  Recipients  are  persons  who 
have  given  outstanding  service  to  the  community 
and  civic  affairs  and  to  the  general  advancement 
of  citizenship  responsibility.  The  judges  in- 
cluded the  mayor,  a magistrate,  the  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a local  editor, 
and  others.  Lucile  Mathiasen  is  director  of  the 
West  Orange  Community  House,  where  she  has 
been  since  1948.  Her  work  involves  programs 
for  both  youths  and  adults  and  activities  under 
her  direction  have  increased  greatly  during  the 
past  ten  years.  There  are  approximately  1,000 
teen-agers  and  adults  taking  part  in  the  Commu- 
nity House  programs.  In  addition  to  her  job, 
Lucile  has  served  in  such  extracurricular  activi- 
ties as  the  Well  Baby  Clinic,  Girl  Scouts,  and 
Boys  Club. 

1915 

Mrs.  Brewster  Beech  (Ruth  Alexander)  still 
has  her  photo  studio  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  where 
she  does  illustrative  photography  for  advertising 
and  magazines.  One  daughter,  Dr.  Jane  N. 
Spragg  (Mrs.  Howard  Spragg),  *43,  lives  in 
Westfield  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children.  The 
other  daughter,  Ann  Nichols  Plambeck  (Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Plambeck),  ’47,  lives  in  California 
and  has  three  children.  Ruth’s  husband  retired 
last  summer  and  Ruth  says  she  is  partially  so. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Davis  (Esther  Baldwin)  and  her 
husband  plan  to  go  to  Europe  in  May  for  two 
months  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Whiting  (Helen  Hudson)  lives 
in  Winchester,  Va.  She  spent  seven  months  in 
Europe  in  1956  with  her  daughter,  whose  hus- 
band had  a Ford  Fellowship  at  Oxford.  Helen 
is  proud  of  her  thirteen  grandchildren,  sends  best 
regards  to  her  friends  and  classmates,  and  would 
welcome  visitors. 

1916 

Frederick  B.  Artz  is  a member  of  the  Book 
Committee  for  Key  Reporter,  published  quarterly 


by  ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  '15 

by  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Bela  Kappa,  and 
has  been  writing  book  notices  for  the  magazine 
for  about  a year.  His  special  field  includes  his- 
tory, economics,  government,  sociology,  and  edu- 
cation. Key  Reporter’s  circulation  is  more  than 
140,000. 

Called  “the  first  comprehensive  and  factual 
publication  of  its  kind.”  a hook  entitled  Story 
of  Religion  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Pittsburgh  Bicentennial  Committee 
on  Religion.  The  writer  is  the  Rev.  O.  M.  Wal- 
ton, former  executive  director  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  author 
discusses  in  the  hook  some  three-score  religious 
organizations  and  more  than  1,500  parish  units. 
Walton  went  to  Pittsburgh  in  1945  after  serving 
as  executive  of  the  Cleveland  Church  Federation 
and  church  editor  of  a Cleveland  newspaper.  In 
May  1958  he  was  awarded  a citation  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  outstanding  leadership 
in  human  relations.  He  has  been  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Religion  since  Sep- 
tember 1957. 

1917 

Carl  C.  Compton,  t.m.  President  Emeritus  of 
Anatolia  College,  Thessaloniki,  Greece,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  a period  of  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  the  Near  East  which  covers 
two  world  wars.  For  his  service  he  was  awarded 
the  gold  cross  of  the  order  of  King  George,  the 
highest  award  presented  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ment to  a non-Greek,  and  is  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  city  of  Thessaloniki  by  vote  of  its 
city  council.  He  did  his  undergraduate  work  at 
Grinnell  College,  getting  the  A.B.  in  1913.  His 
work  in  the  Near  East  included  war  relief  work 
and  direction  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  in  Thessaloniki, 
sharing  in  the  restoration  of  Anatolia’s  war- 
scarred  campus,  and  assumption  of  charge  of  the 
buildings  when  Anatolia  College  was  closed  in 
1920  because  of  minority  deportations  from  Tur- 
key. 

1918 

We  have  just  received  word  that  Mr.  Shiko 
Kusama,  the  husband  of  Sarah  Nagai,  died  on 
February  27.  1959.  in  Tokyo.  Sarah  received  her 
A.B.  in  1918  and  her  A.M.  in  1919.  She  is  liv- 
ing at  81.  5-chome,  Aoyama.  Minami-cho, 
Minato-ku.  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Dr.  John  W.  Quinton  resigned  as  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Episocpal  Church,  Fremont.  Ohio,  in 
December,  after  fifteen  years  in  that  position. 
He  and  Mrs.  Quinton  (Marianne  E.  Kirk)  have 
moved  to  157  11th  Street,  Holly  Hill,  Fla., 
where  they  plan  to  spend  most  of  the  year.  Sum- 
mer months  they  will  be  at  their  cottage  near 
Midland  on  Georgian  Bay.  Dr.  Quinton  plans 
to  do  some  pulpit  supply  work  at  both  places 
and  Marianne  may  do  substitute  teaching. 

Mrs.  Irving  L.  Thomson  (Elizabeth  Pearson) 
reports  that  her  husband  retired  last  August  as 
historian  in  the  State  Department.  Washington. 
D.  C.  They  moved  to  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  in 
January,  this  year.  Their  son.  Mark  R.  Thom- 
son. is  a design  engineer  in  Soroban  Engineering 
Inc.,  at  Melbourne,  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birger  Engstrom  (Gertrude 
Schuchman)  lost  their  daughter  Garda.  Their 
address  is  320  Maple  Avenue.  Edgcwood  18,  Pa. 

1919 

Mrs.  William  E.  Utterback  (Helen  B.  Tap- 
pan)  has  been  speaking  and  working  for  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  president  of  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Chapter  for  two  years.  The  group 
has  an  active  speaker’s  bureau  that  sends  mem- 
bers out  to  talk  on  the  work  of  the  UN.  Helen 
is  also  chairman  for  Ohio  for  A.A.U.N.  and  is 
busy  activating  new  chapters  in  the  State.  Bill, 
her  husband,  is  on  the  national  board  of  directors 
of  AAUN  and  does  a good  deal  of  speaking,  too. 
Their  son  Rod  is  professor  of  history  at  Prince- 
ton, married  to  “a  lovely  Scottish  girl.”  War- 
ner teaches  English  at  Bryn  Mawr.  He  and  his 
wife  have  two  children,  Rachel,  6,  and  Frederic, 

*1-  The  Utterbacks  live  in  an  old  farm  house 
with  an  acre  of  rolling  land.  Bill  calls  it  a 
"one-man  farm." 
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1921 

Eleanor  Allen  lives  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where 
she  teaches  piano  and  organ  to  private  pupils, 
some  of  whom  arc  bankers,  lawyers,  and  doctors. 
She  is  accompanist  for  the  Phoenix  Civic  Light 
Opera  Company  which  gave  Plain  and  Fancy 
early  in  February  — her  eighth  show.  She  has 
played  with  vaudeville  orchestras  in  New  York, 
in  radio,  with  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Civic  Opera 
Company,  and  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Nichols  (Grace  Vining)  writes: 
“My  husband  and  I have  quit  the  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures of  the  extreme  north  of  N.  Y.  State  at 
Madrid,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  (after  we  couldn’t  return  to  S. 
India  in  1954  on  account  of  my  two  ‘strokes’), 
and  have  moved  to  Demorest,  Ga.  He  is  to  be 
in  charge  for  the  next  three  and  a half  years  of 
the  Federated  Church  here,  consisting  of  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Methodists.  Piedmont  College 
is  here.  Pleasant  folk.  My  one-side-abnormal 
housekeeping  is  aided  by  two  local  helpers  com- 
ing in  by  the  hour  parts  of  the  week.  We  are 
on  the  direct  route  from  Ohio  to  Florida,  so  ex- 
cept when  we  are  visiting  (in  summer)  our  two 
grandchildren  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  we  think  we 
can  look  forward  to  old  friends  dropping  in.” 

1923 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchins,  president  of  Berea  Col- 
lege, gave  the  address  at  the  annual  dinner  mark- 
ing the  91st  anniversary  of  the  YWCA  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  January. 

Emil  D.  Wittlig,  t,  is  a candidate  for  council- 
man in  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  teach- 
ing school. 

1924 

Harlan  Hamilton,  professor  of  English  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Cleveland’s  renowned  Rowfant  Club,  and 
Wes  Lawrence.  '27.  is  the  vice  president. 

Harold  H.  Sprout,  of  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity politics  department,  had  an  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 23  issue  of  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly. 
Entitled  “International  Politics  and  the  Scholar,” 
the  article  not  only  recounts  Princeton’s  contri- 
butions to  the  discipline  of  international  politics, 
but  also  explains  what  is  the  nature  of  scholar- 
ship and  how  the  scholar  (as  distinct  from  the 
layman)  looks  at  the  world.  Professor  Sprout  has 
been  a member  of  the  department  for  over  25 
years  and  is  the  Henry  Grier  Bryant  Professor  of 
Geography  and  International  Relations.  At 
present  he  is  involved  in  a four-year  investiga- 
tion, under  a Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  of 
the  relation  of  environmental  factors  to  the 
foreign  policies  and  international  capabilities  of 
states.  His  wife.  Margaret  Tuttle  Sprout,  ’25,  is 
co-author  with  him. 

1925 

Dorothy  Bell,  president  of  Bradford  Junior 
College,  is  one  of  Oberlin’s  alumnae  included  in 
the  new  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women,  re- 
cently published  by  Marquis  Publications.  Ober- 
lin  College  conferred  the  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
on  Dorothy  in  1957. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Taylor  Awes  went  to  Japan 
in  February  to  begin  an  assignment  as  American 
Red  Cross  recreation  worker  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  at  Yokosuka.  She  will  direct  arts  and 
crafts  projects  and  maintain  a program  of  rec- 
reational activities  for  American  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  in  the  hospital.  She  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Recreational  Association 
and  the  Sigma  Kappa  sorority.  Marguerite  got 
her  A.B.  from  the  University  of  Denver. 

Kenneth  Umfleet  this  spring  has  given  a series 
of  three  Lecture-Recitals  on  American  Music  at 
Vincennes  University  (Ind.)  where  he  is  pro- 
fessor of  piano. 

1926 

H.  K.  Daniels  was  recently  elected  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  personal  relations  of  Parke 
Davis  & Co. 

From  a radio  column  in  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
News  we  learn  that  “The  Robert  Dobbins  Story” 
was  dramatized  on  The  Noble  Challenge  pro- 
gram, WABC,  in  January.  The  story  recounted 
the  experiences  of  “a  highly  successful  though 
sightless  insurance  agent.”  Bob  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Big  Brother  movement  for  20 
years  and  is  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York. 


LIBRARY  SALE 

During  the  Commencement 
week  end  the  College  Library 
will  offer  for  sale,  in  the  Re- 
serve Room,  at  reduced  prices 
books  of  especial  interest  to 
alumni.  Included  are  Kemper 
Fullerton’s  Prophecy  and  Au- 
thority, Adelia  Johnston's  Txvo 
Sides  of  a Shield , and  various 
books  by  Henry  Churchill  King 
and  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins. 
Early  Hi-O-Hi’s  will  be  offered 
at  only  50c  each. 


1927 

Jacob  dayman  participated  in  Columbus  Town 
Meeting,  a television  program  heard  over 
WBNS-TV.  on  a Sunday  in  January.  The  sub- 
ject was  “Unemployment  Compensation  and 
Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefits.”  Clay- 
man  has  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  1941  he  was  state  representative 
from  Trumbull  County  and  was  the  author  of 
unemployment  and  workmen’s  compensation 
legislation.  Later  he  became  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  CIO  and  more  recently  was  the  assis- 
tant to  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America. 

J.  Elliott  Fisher  is  associate  professor  of  so- 
ciology and  psychology  at  Inter  American  Uni- 
versity, San  German,  Puerto  Rico.  From  1949 
to  1958  he  taught  at  Silliman  University  in  the 
Philippines.  His  son.  Eric  Elliott  Fisher,  is  a 
sophomore  in  Oberlin  this  year  and  a younger 
son  is  in  the  Peddie  School  in  New  Jersey. 

Leona  Massoth  is  coordinator  of  a new  agency 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  It  is  the  Committee  for  Co- 
ordination of  Services  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  was  formed  after  a study  group,  of.  the 
United  Community  Council  found  the  Akron 
area  need  an  organization  expressly  set  up  to 
coordinate  services  available  to  the  physically 
handicapped  and  mentally  retarded  children. 
CCSHC  was  then  created  as  a pilot  project  over  a 
three-year  period  and  is  jointly  financed  by  the 
Akron  Community  Trusts  and  the  Ohio  Depart- 
men  of  Health.  Leona  went  to  Akron  from 
Buffalo  where  she  had  directed  family  and  child 
welfare  services  for  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
in  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  for  the  past  six 
years.  For  seven  years  she  was  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  (now  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education),  the  accrediting  body  in  the  field 
of  social  work  education. 

1928 

Two  Oberlin  graduates  performed  in  a concert 
in  February,  sponsored  by  the  Musical  Art  So- 
ciety of  Elyria,  assisting  in  a woodwind  quintet. 
They  were  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Kolopus.  (Helen  E. 
Frey),  pianist,  who  accompanied  the  group  in 
two  numbers,  and  Daniel  Spriggs,  ’54,  drums. 

Dr.  Minnie  L.  Lynn,  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  director  of 
teacher  education  and  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation  for  women,  has  been  elected  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Physical  Education.  The 
Academy  consists  of  the  100  most  distinguished 
leaders  of  approximately  50,000  members  of  the 
profession.  She  is.  of  course,  included  in  the 
new  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women.  She  has 
her  M.S.  from  Penn  State  University  and  her 
Ph.D.  from  Pitt. 

Mrs.  George  Bassett  Roberts  (Jerry  McCord) 
is  listed  in  the  first  edition  of  Who's  Who  of 
American  Women,  as  civic  worker.  Jerry  has 
long  been  prominently  identified  with  good  works 
for  Oberlin  College,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Guild,  and  the  Windward  School. 

A member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oberlin 
College  and  a Cleveland  attorney,  Louis  S.  Peirce 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cleveland  YMCA 
in  February.  'Flic  Y has  long  been  one  of 
Peirce’s  community  and  civic  interests. 

Robert  L.  Sutherland,  m,  t,  professor  of  so- 


ciology and  director  of  the  Hogg  Foundation, 
University  of  Texas,  was  elected  in  December  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Knox  College,  Illinois. 
Sutherland  is  a former  resident  of  Galesburg 
and  Knoxville  and  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Knox  College. 

1930 

Maurice  Mcrryficld  and  his  wife,  Mary,  in 
addition  to  their  radio  programs,  have  presented 
an  unusual  program  for  the  Riverside,  111., 
Friends  of  the  Library.  It  was  a husband-wife 
book  review,  giving  both  the  male  and  female 
viewpoints.  Maurice  has  had  a variety  of  ac- 
tivities, including  service  as  a foreign  correspon- 
dent in  the  Middle  East,  Italy,  and  England,  to 
industrial  public  relations  work,  authorship  of  a 
syndicated  column  and  production  of  a noon  time 
radio  show  for  seven  years,  and  other  radio 
programs.  Merry  field  was  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II. 

The  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Father  H.  Randolph  Moore,  t,  at  St. 
Philip  s Episcopal  Church  in  Los  Angeles  was 
observed  on  Sunday,  Feb.  1,  at  the  11  a .m. 
worship  service,  and  with  an  informal  reception 
in  the  afternoon.  Father  and  Mrs.  Moore  have 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Leonorc  Moore  Oliver,  a son, 
H.  Randolph  Moore,  Jr.,  and  one  grandchild, 
Monique  Annette  Oliver. 

Josephine  Smith  Meyer  writes  that  her  daugh- 
ter is  children’s  librarian  at  the  Trenton,  Mich., 
Public  Library.  Her  oldest  son  was  graduated 
in  engineering  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
then  served  three  years  with  the  Naval  Flying 
Corps.  The  younger  son  majored  in  psychology 
at  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Ohio,  and  since 
has  been  serving  at  Ohio  State  Hospitals.  He 
also  served  a year  in  the  Naval  Flying  Corps. 
He  is  now  employed  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration in  Cleveland.  She  continues  “with  piano 
and  bridge  lessons,  goes  in  for  church  work,  and 
tries  to  furnish  a ‘home  away  from  home’  to 
friends  from  the  Traverse  City  State  Hospital.” 
She  is  living  in  Traverse  City. 

1931 

Organ  Music  for  the  Church  Year,  published 
in  January  by  Augsburg  Publishing  House  of 
Minneapolis,  is  an  80-page  collection  of  im- 
provisations and  original  compositions  by  G. 
Winston  Cassler,  organist  for  early  services  at 
St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  in  Northfield. 
Minn.,  and  teacher  of  theory  and  composition 
in  the  music  department  of  St.  Olaf  College.  De- 
voted to  the  ideal  of  blending  music  of  church 
services  into  a common  theme  with  liturgy  and 
the  sermon,  Cassler  often  makes  his  Sunday 
morning  prelude  an  improvisation  of  the  opening 
hymn  tune.  Some  of  these  improvisations  ap- 
pear in  the  new  book.  With  both  the  Mus.B. 
and  Mus.M.  from  Oberlin,  Cassler  has  been  at 
St.  Olaf  College  since  1949.  He  has  published 
about  20  anthems  and  he  wrote  another  two- 
volume  collection  of  sacred  music  which  is  now 
in  its  third  printing.  He  has  a cantata  sched- 
uled for  publication  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Dustin  (Ruth  Sumner)  — see 
class  of  1957  news  of  her  son  David  Dustin. 

1932 

Bobby  Westbrook  (Roberta  E.  Baierle-Price. 
now  Mrs.  Horace  R.  Westbrook),  women’s  edi- 
tor of  the  Stroudsburg,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Record, 
was  named  special  reporter  for  the  Ottaway 
group  of  newspapers  for  the  National  Press 
Week  sponsored  by  the  Couture  Group  of  the 
New  York  Dress  Institute.  From  Jan.  12  to 
17  she  was  in  New  York  filing  stories  and 
columns  for  the  Ottaway  newspapers  and  visit- 
ing the  various  famous  fashion  houses.  "Work- 
ing closely  over  five  years  with  women  in  small 
towns,”  says  a news  story  about  her.  "she 
knows  just  what  they  like  to  hear  about  new 
fashions  and  how  far  they’ll  go  in  following 
fashion  dictates.” 

The  marriage  of  Beth  Herring  and  Warren 
C Rose  was  solemnized  on  Jan.  17  at  the  home 
of  friends  in  Santa  Rosa.  Calif..  Beth  and  her 
husband  are  living  in  Santa  Rosa  where  she  is 
a teacher  at  the  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 
nursery  school,  and  her  husband  teaches  at  Oak 
Grove  School.  He  is  a San  Jose  State  College 
graduate. 

Donald  C.  McCune  writes  “We  have  sold 
our  home  in  Olmsted  Falls,  Ohio.  I arrived  in 
Lake  Worth,  Florida,  with  my  second  and  last 
truck  load  of  household  goods  and  tools  and 
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equipment  Christmas  Eve.  Now  we  are  back 
where  we  grew  up,  with  our  kinfolk.” 

1933 

Mrs.  James  H.  Harger  (Eone  Goodenough) 
was  recently  appointed  to  a four-year  term  on  the 
Hospital  Advisory  Council  in  New  Jersey.  She 
is  director  of  the  State  Division  of  Aging,  created 
a year  ago  to  study  the  problems  of  older  resi- 
dents. and  formerly  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Legalized  Games  of  Chance  Commission  of  the 
Department  of  State  Institutions  and  Agencies 
Hoard  of  Control.  A member  of  the  national 
YWCA  Board,  she  is  active  in  the  local  YWCA 
in  Hackensack,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  College  Club,  and  other  organizations. 

Arthur  S.  Roe,  Kenan  Professor  of  chem- 
istry and  department  head  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has  been  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  a special  project. 
He  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  IS  months  to  head  a course-content 
improvement  section  of  the  NSF.  The  purposes: 
1)  Start  programs  to  find  and  assist  outstand- 
ing mathematics  scholars;  2)  encourage  good 
teachers  as  well  as  good  researchers;  3)  im- 
prove subject-matter  content  and  instructional 
materials  in  mathematics  and  sciences  — in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  under- 
graduate colleges;  4)  cooperate  with  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  groups  in  gaining 
support  for  course-content  improvement.  The 
idea  is  to  bridge  the  widening  gap  between  rapid- 
ly-coming scientific  discoveries  and  the  science 
and  mathematics  textbooks.  New  developments 
in  science  have  been  coming  too  fast  for  teachers 
and  textbooks  to  keep  up  with  them. 

1934 

After  ten  years  of  service  with  the  New  York 
Housing  Authority  George  Biro  was  appointed 
director  of  administrative  methods  in  September. 
He  reports,  "This  involves  heading  up  a new 
unit  that  will  conduct  a continuing  management 
improvement  program  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  nation’s  largest  housing  body.  Taking 
over  a new  assignment  like  this  is  a tremendous 
challenge,  since  the  Housing  Authority  now 
houses  over  100,000  families  in  its  developments 
and  has  grown  to  the  status  of  a billion-and-a- 
half-dollar  public  corporation.”  In  addition, 
George  serves  as  a member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  York  Congregational  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  as  superintendent  of  the  Junior 
Department  of  the  Rockville  Centre  Congrega- 
tional Church’s  Sunday  School.  George  and 
his  wife  have  “two  potential  coeds  for  Oberlin 
about  1965.” 

Dr.  James  Willson  Ford  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  applied  physics  department  of  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory.  This  is  a 
non-profit  organization  operating  autonomously 
in  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  research  in  the 
aeronautical  and  related  sciences.  Ford  joined 
the  Laboratory  in  1946  and  became  assistant  head 
of  the  department  in  1957.  His  advance  degrees 
are  from  Case  Tech  (S.M.  in  1936)  and  Penn 
State  (Ph.D.  in  1940). 

From  Mrs.  Miles  FI.  Robinson  (Ruth  Johlin) 
we  learn  that  she  is  “working  on  nutrition  — 
finding  source  of  foods,  unadulterated  with 
chemicals  or  poisonous  insecticides.”  Her  hus- 
band is  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  in- 
ternal medicine  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Three  sons 
are  Peter,  working  for  Ph.D.  at  Stanford;  James, 
sophomore  at  Swarthmore;  and  Miles  Jr.,  in  the 
fifth  grade. 

Lynn  Poole’s  book.  Ballooning  in  the  Space 
Age,  was  published  this  spring  by  Whittlesey 
House.  Saturday  Review  said  of  it,  “This  is  the 
first  complete  documentary  of  free  ballooning 
from  Montgolfier’s  original  ‘smoke’  balloon  in 
1783  to  the  modern  plastic  balloons.  Important 
developments  are  described,  and  there  is  a chap- 
ter on  the  future  significance  of  the  balloon  in 
tomorrow  s spaccways  in  aiding  research  con- 
cerning cosmic  rays,  meteorites,  temperatures, 
etc.  This  valid,  realistic  account  will  interest 
both  teen-agers  and  adults.”  Director  of  Public 
Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  for  some  years,  Lynn 
has  been  responsible  for  a distinguished  series 
of  science  programs  on  television.  His  Science 
Review  program  received  19  awards.  Another 
series.  Tomorrow’s  Careers,  received  five  awards. 
Lynn  has  been  a consultant  for  BBC.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association. 

Mrs.  Martha  Runyan  Barrett  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Miami  University, 


Oxford,  Ohio,  at  the  mid  term  commencement 
there  on  February  1,  1959. 

Dr.  Thomas  Stone,  head  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment at  Western  State  College,  Kentucky,  di- 
rected the  band,  consisting  of  select  musicians 
from  high  schools  all  through  the  district  of 
the  Southern  Kentucky  Music  Education  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  annual  conference  in  Central  City 
on  Jan.  31,  and  Feb.  1.  After  vigorous  re- 
hearsals Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
concert  was  given  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Stone 
has  been  head  of  the  music  department  at  West- 
ern since  1957.  He  was  a member  of  the  music 
staff  at  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College  for 
many  years.  He  received  the  Mus.M.  from  the 
College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  and  has  studied 
also  at  the  LaFollette  School  of  Music  in  New 
York  City. 

In  February  Robbins  Strong  left  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  for  a three  and  a half  month  trip  to 
Asia,  to  observe  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  there  in  the  last  ten  years  and  to 
learn  the  lessons  they  teach.  Trips  to  Africa, 
only  14  months  apart,  showed  “change  and  de- 
velopment beyond  believing.”  Last  spring  he 
visited  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  the  summer 
all  the  family  except  ten-year-old  John,  who  was 
at  camp,  visited  the  Fair  in  Brussels.  Robbins 
was  attending  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Alliance  of  YMCAs.  Young 
Tracy  had  a job  as  office  boy  and  general  facto- 
tum which  included  everything  from  running 
the  Conference  post  office  and  making  long  dis- 
tance calls  for  delegates  to  serving  as  guide  and 
interpreter  for  an  American  YMCA  group  visit- 
ing the  Fair.  Kitty  (Kitty  Stiven  Strong,  ’38) 
is  program  chairman  for  the  Women’s  Guild  of 
the  American  Church  (Episcopal),  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  United  Sunday  School  (an 
ecumenical  experiment  uniting  the  efforts  of  the 
four  English-speaking  congregations  in  Geneva 
— Lutheran,  Anglican,  Episcopal,  and  Church 
of  Scotland),  teacher  of  English  in  a Swiss  sec- 
retarial training  school,  production  editor  of  the 
Youth  Leaders’  Bulletin,  and  member  of  the 
church  choir. 

Mrs.  Warren  Taylor  (Adele  Wanner)  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  five-member  Lorain 
County  Child  Welfare  Board.  Her  husband  is 
Professor  Warren  Taylor  of  Oberlin’s  English 
department.  The  eldest  of  their  four  sons, 
Geoffrey,  was  graduated  in  1957. 

1935 

Formerly  pastor  of  a Mcnnonite  Church  in 
Ohio,  William  H.  Stauffer,  t,  resigned  from  the 
ministry  in  1956  to  devote  his  full  time  to  soil 
conservation  work.  Fie  has  spoken  at  soil  con- 
servation meetings  in  five  states.  During  his 
years  in  the  ministry  he  operated  his  own  farm. 

1936 

Bertram  Crocker,  s.t.m.,  of  the  Monmouth 
College  (N.  J.)  department  of  social  sciences  is 
the  newest  member  of  New  Jersey’s  advisory 
group  on  uses  of  prison  labor  products,  the 
State  Use  Advisory  Council.  The  two  main  tasks 
of  the  Council,  in  his  opinion,  mate'll  those  he 
has  long  considered  his  job  as  an  educator:  ad- 
vice on  prisoner  rehabilitation  through  work 
programs  and  education  of  the  public  regarding 
rehabilitation.  He  studied  the  problem  through 
14  months  inside  prisons,  a large  part  of  the 
time  as  an  inmate  whose  true  identity  as  a re- 
searcher was  unknown  even  to  prison  authorities. 
His  daily  schedule,  according  to  an  article  about 
him  in  the  Asburv  Park,  N.  J.,  Press,  “combines 
recreation  with  work  and  study  in  his  careers  in 
penology,  anthropology,  religion,  and  education. 
He  could  fill  his  bachelor  quarters  with  his 
paintings,  mostly  pastoral  themes.  He  plays  his 
own  compositions  on  a reed  organ.”  Flis  published 
works  include  magazine  articles  on  mental  hy- 
giene, articles  on  drama,  and  several  hymns. 

1937 

Francis  Dart  and  Alice  Adams  (’39)  Dart  have 
been  in  Nepal  a little  over  a year  and  a half. 
Fran  is  an  advisor  in  higher  education  to  the 
Government  of  Nepal  under  an  ICA  contract 
with  the  University  of  Oregon,  assisting  colleges 
in  their  science  curricula  and  lab  development. 
One  of  his  tasks  was  a trek  on  foot.  250  miles 
in  rugged  mountains,  from  the  Terai  almost  to 
Manche  Bazaar  and  back  to  Kathmandu,  visiting 
communities  that  want  schools.  The  Dart 
daughters.  Helen  and  Eleanor,  13  and  12  years 
respectively,  have  been  in  the  Woodstock  School 
in  India.  Paul,  7,  is  getting  Calvert  System 


teaching  in  the  small  American  school  in  Kath- 
mandu. The  Darts  will  return  to  Oregon  later 
this  year,  leaving  Nepal  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  spending  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Walt  F.  Anderson  and  Langston  Hughes  gave 
a poetry  jazz  concert  at  Karamu  Theater  in 
Cleveland  in  February.  Anderson  was  conduct- 
ing the  orchestra  that  accompanied  the  poet’s 
reading.  A columnist  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Wes  Lawrence,  ’27)  wrote,  “I  had 
thought  this  reading  of  poetry  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  drums  and  music  but  a passing  oddity 
of  the  beat  generation,  and  so  was  surprised  to 
find  it  entertainment  of  genuine  merit.  And  I 
was  pleased  that  there  was  a packed  and  stand- 
ing audience  to  hear  it,  for  this  may  mean  that 
this  form  of  entertainment  will  restore  poetry  to 
its  former  popularity.” 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
"It’s  All  in  the  Family,”  we  listed  Barbara 
Alice  Meyer,  ’62,  as  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Schriver  Suffield  Meyer.  This  was  our  error! 
Alice  divorced  her  first  husband  some  years  ago, 
and  her  name  is  now  Mrs.  Lyle  K.  Suffield. 
We're  sorry  that  we  made  this  mistake. 

Herbert  Van  Meter  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
first  Union  Lenten  Service  of  the  Newton  Falls 
Council  of  Churches,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio.  It 
was  the  first  in  a series  of  eight  lenten  services 
the  local  Council  of  Churches  sponsored.  Herb  is 
minister  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Kent,  Ohio. 

1938 

Mrs.  Paul  Asmussen  (Morley  Brand)  writes 
that  the  family's  “wild  career  more  and  more  re- 
sembles that  of  a chip  on  a breaking  wave  — 
plunging  along  with  speed  and  foam  and  roar 
and  no  brakes.”  Fler  8th-grade-son.  Chris  is 
doing  well  in  school,  enjoys  beginning  Latin,  is 
a very  active  Scout.  James,  in  the  sixth  grade, 
plays  first  trombone  in  the  band,  made  the  bas- 
ketball team,  does  his  homework  and  “gets  his 
sleep.”  Both  boys  bought  themselves  new  bikes 
last  summer.  Morley  teaches  in  high  school, 
“two  honors  classes  and  a new  experimental  class 
in  straight  grammar,  and  two  regular  English 
1 1 groups.” 

Another  Oberlinian  listed  in  the  first  edition 
of  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women  is  Mabel 
Brown  of  Geneseo,  Illinois.  Mabel  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  received  her  law 
degree  in  1941.  That  same  year  she  began  the 
practice  of  law  with  her  father,  in  a partnership 
which  continued  until  his  death  in  1944.  She  is 
a member  of  the  Henry  County  and  Illinois  Bar 
Associations,  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Geneseo  Methodist  Church,  and  active  in  politics 
in  her  county. 

William  F.  Craig  is  vice  president  in  charge 
of  TV  programming,  Grey  Advertising  Agency. 
Bill  joined  Grey  on  Jan.  2,  following  his  resigna- 
tion as  a member  of  the  William  Morris  Agency 
executive  board.  After  graduating  from  Oberlin 
he  tried  acting  in  summer  theaters  up  and  down 
the  New  England  straw-hat  circuit  until  he 
joined  the  Navy  as  a flyer  in  World  War  II. 
Shortly  after  his  discharge  he  became  director 
of  television  for  the  Proctor  & Gamble  Co.,  re- 
maining with  P & G for  ten  years.  In  1956  lie 
joined  the  Morris  theatrical  agency  where  he  did 
(extensive  booking  of  WM  talent  on  video 
programs. 

A.  Dwight  Culler  writes,  “After  three  years  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  I have  returned  to 
Yale  as  professor  of  English.  My  work  is 
chiefly  in  19th  century  English  literature,  but 
I also  have  one  course  in  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation for  students  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  program.  My  wife.  Helen,  is  also 
teaching  — in  the  New  Haven  State  Teachers 
College  and  we  have  two  children,  Jonathan. 
14,  and  Beth.  10.” 

The  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  News-Sentinel,  in  a 
story  on  the  “increasingly  important  role  of  the 
\ Ml  A program  there  in  recent  years”  gives  par- 
ticular credit  to  two  men.  one  of  whom  is  Law- 
rence (Larry)  Derr.  “His  love  for  community 
work  has  brought  him  in  touch  with  everyday 
problems,  especially  where  youths  are  concerned." 
says  the  article.  “He  conducts  club  and  class 
activities  at  his  branch.  Derr  is  a family  man 
with  a wife  and  two  daughters,  Marilyn,  5, 
and  Barbara,  3.  Tin  / are  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Derr  is  vice  president 
of  the  Allen  County  Social  Workers  Association, 
a Sunday  School  teacher,  and  a member  of  the 
Choir.” 

“Great  Decisions  — 1959”  is  the  title  of  a 
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10-week  survey  of  the  vital  issues  which  influence 
United  States  policy,  a television  program  in 
Portland,  Ore.  Among  citizens  and  civic  leaders 
acclaiming  the  series  as  a valuable  program  in 
awakening  citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  study- 
ing the  problems  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation, 
is  Dennis  J.  Lindsay,  chairman  of  the  Port  of 
Portland  Commission.  The  opening  programs  in 
Portland  dealt  with  Oregon’s  history  and  special 
problems,  since  that  State  is  now  observing  its 
centennial  year.  The  Oregonian  quoted  Lindsay 
as  saying,  “The  special  Centennial  programs  con- 
tain a statewide  primer  on  Oregon  economic  life 
pointing  out  clearly  the  problems  we  must  solve.” 

The  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Music  Guild,  early  in 
January,  began  rehearsals  for  Haydn’s  Creation. 
Warren  R.  Walworth  directs  the  Guild,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Recreation  Commission  of 
Ossining.  The  news  item  from  which  we  gathered 
this  information  did  not  say  when  the  oratorio 
would  be  presented  for  the  public.  Warren  has 
conducted  other  choral  groups  as  well  as  instru- 
mental ensembles  in  the  east.  He  has  appeared  as 
baritone  soloist  for  the  Schola  Cantorum.  the 
Interracial  Choral  Society,  and  the  Riverside 
Men’s  Chorus,  all  of  New  York  City,  and  has 
sung  in  churches  in  the  New  York  area.  He  has 
directed  the  Music  Guild  since  1953. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Wood  (Mary  J.  Web- 
ber, ’49),  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  announce  the  birth 
of  John  Harrison  on  February  3,  1959.  John 
is  the  owner  and  manager  of  the  Ross  Lumber 
Co.,  in  Oberlin. 

1939 

Josef  A.  Barton,  t,  reports  — “After  18 
years  in  a country  church,  helping  to  build  the 
church  and  community  (rural  electric  cooperative 
and  rural  telephone  and  rural  roads),  I have 
moved  to  a large  town  parish,  a church  which  my 
father  used  to  serve.  I continue  as  editor  of 
church  monthly.  The  Brethren  Journal;  as  sec- 
retary of  Texas  Council  of  Churches,  and  as  gen- 
eral board  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  My  wife  does  some  writing.  My 
children  are  in  school;  Josef,  16,  Frances,  12, 
and  Mary  6.” 

John  H.  Oesch  was  promoted  from  assistant 
trust  officer  to  trust  officer  of  the  Mahoning 
National  Bank  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  John 
has  practised  law  in  Youngstown  since  1948  and 
joined  the  bank  last  year.  He  and  his  wife 
(Priscilla  McCormick  Oesch,  ’41)  have  two  sons, 
Stephen  and  James. 

The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Walker,  t,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
was  in  Detroit  in  late  January  and  early  February 
to  speak  at  two  suburban  churches,  to  several 
youth  and  parental  meetings,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  Congregational  Associa- 
tion. The  ministers  of  the  all-white  churches  at 
which  he  spoke  stressed  that  Walker  would 
preach  “just  as  he  would  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion. He  is  coming  here  as  a person  — not  as 
a problem.”  Forums  were  held  at  both  churches, 
however,  to  enable  him  to  reveal  some  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a Little  Rock  pastor.  As  was  re- 
ported in  the  November  1958  magazine,  Walker 
received  the  Churchmanship  Award  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Council  of  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  in  June  because  of  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  a peaceful  settlement  of  the 
school  integration  issue  in  Little  Rock. 

1940 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  Theater  Arts  Opera  As- 
sociation is  headed  by  John  Angell.  This  year  it 
presented  Puccini’s  La  Boheme  in  English,  as 
its  first  offering  in  this  centennial  year  of  Ore- 
gon. In  December  the  Angell  home  was  one  of 
ten  Portland  homes  entertaining  Mexican  stu- 
dents over  the  Christmas  holidays.  This  was 
done  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Portland  chap- 
ter of  the  Experiment  in  International  Living, 
in  which  the  Angells  have  been  actively  inter- 
ested for  some  time. 

“Travel  Yen  Pays  Off”  is  the  caption  of  a 
feature  in  a January  issue  of  Womens  Wear 
Daily,  New  York.  The  piece  tells  of  a trip  taken 
by  Fanny  Haul  (Fanny  Rohn)  and  her  husband 
Mack  Haul,  to  Hong  Kong  three  years  ago.  Mr. 
Haut  is  president  of  the  Mayehoff  Co.,  of  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  Fanny  is  a designer.  In  Hong 
Kong  they  met  a Chinese  who  asked  Fanny 
if  she  would  leave  him  some  orders  for  clothes 
lo  be  made  for  her.  She  did.  Later  when  she 
wore  them  in  New  York  a buyer  urged  her  to 
have  them  made  on  a large  scale  for  sale  to 
stores.  The  first  line  was  brought  out  two  years 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  MACHINE 

In  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
events  of  today  are  the  history  of 
tomorrow,  we  offer  this  recent  item 
in  connection  of  the  coming  of  the 
machine  age  to  Oberlin.  Saga  Service, 
the  catering  concern  that  currently 
feeds  the  Oberlin  students,  was  look- 
ing for  a dishwasher.  The  problem 
was  to  find  a student  who  would  be 
free  at  the  hours  needed  by  Saga  - — 
that  is,  have  no  class  or  laboratory  ap- 
pointments. 

Someone  came  up  with  the  brilliant 
idea  of  leaving  the  selection  up  to  the 
IBM,  that  mechanical  marvel  recently 
installed  by  the  College,  which  can 
miraculously  file,  sort  out,  spew  forth 
desired  information  in  seconds  that 
would  take  hours  of  work  otherwise 
by  looking  laboriously  through  stacks 
of  records. 

And  so  the  machine  was  fed  the  in- 
formation desired,  and  it  forthwith 
spewed  out  a card  containing  the 
name  of  the  one  student  most  avail- 
able. The  student  selected  turned  out 
to  be  Charles  A.  Mosher,  ’28,  State 
Senator  for  Ohio,  and  publisher  of  the 
Oberlin  News-Tribune  and  the  Alumni 
Magazine.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
Mosher  was  taking  a three-hour  re- 
fresher course  in  government,  as  a 
regularly  enrolled  student  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  machine  was  right.  Mr. 
Mosher  was  free  from  all  academic 
appointments  at  the  hours  needed  by 
Saga.  Mr.  Mosher,  however,  turned 
down  the  offer  of  a job  as  dishwasher, 
and  Saga  and  the  IMB  had  to  try 
again. 


ago  and  sold  well,  according  to  Womens  Wear 
Daily.  A Chinese  university  graduate,  trained 
by  the  Hauts,  runs  the  factory  in  Hong  Kong. 
“We  are  not  interested  in  having  goods  made  in 
Plong  Kong  because  of  cheap  labor  or  any  other 
thing  one  hears  so  much  about.”  says  Mrs. 
Haut.  “Our  main  aim  was  to  get  high  quality 
and  skilled  workmanship  such  as  fine  embroidery, 
hand  buttonholes,  handsewn  buttons,  zippers 
which  are  put  in  by  hand,  and  dresses  which  are 
fully  lined.”  The  Hauts  were  off  on  Feb.  5 
for  a three-month  trip  around  the  world,  includ- 
ing a month  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Roger  Nortons  (Elaine  Hoff)  took  a 
9,000-mile  camping  trip  last  summer,  from  their 
home  in  New  York  State  to  California  and  back, 
visitiing  national  parks  and  monuments  and 
friends,  sleeping  under  the  stars,  getting  away 
from  the  beaten  tourist  track.  The  three  young- 
est children,  ages  7.  5,  and  3,  were  left  with 
relatives.  The  three  older  children,  plus  a 
cousin  to  provide  companionship  for  Roger,  Jr., 
went  along.  The  summer  included  two  nights 
and  a day  with  friends  on  a 55,000-acre  cattle 
ranch  in  New  Mexico.  Roger  has  been  working 
this  year  on  an  educational  television  system  for 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  schools.  Teachers  in  two  stu- 
dios use  TV  over  cable  circuits  to  teach  classes 
in  32  classrooms  in  eight  different  schools.  Roger 
and  a co-worker  devised  a new  feature  to  permit 
the  pupils  to  talk  to  the  teacher  from  the  class- 
rooms. They  can  ask  questions  or  the  teachers 
can  call  on  them  to  recite  just  as  if  they  were  in 
the  same  room.  This  unique  system  has  been 
so  successful  that  Roger  and  his  fellow  worker 
were  invited  to  present  a technical  paper  describ- 
ing it  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  New  York 
City  in  February. 


1941 

A news  release  received  from  Linde  Company, 
Tonowanda,  N.  Y.,  in  February  gives  a slightly 
different  statement  about  Robert  M.  Milton’s 
work  from  the  one  made  in  this  section  last 
month.  Says  the  release:  “The  Linde  Company 
announces  the  promotion  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Milton 
to  the  position  of  assistant  director  of  research. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  research  laboratory 
activities  at  Linde  s Laboratories  in  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.  Shortly  after  beginning  with  Linde  in 
1946,  Dr.  Milton  began  studies  which  led  to 
the  development  of  molecular  sieves,  a new  type 
of  absorbent  from  Linde  research.  Throughout 
his  tenure  with  Linde,  he  has  remained  closely 
associated  with  molecular  sieves.  He  became 
manager  of  the  Linde  Development  Laboratory 
in  Tonawanda  in  1954  and,  prior  to  his  new  as- 
signment, he  was  assistant  manager  of  new 
products  for  the  Linde  Company,  with  his  major 
responsibility  being  the  promotion  of  molecular 
sieves.  He  is  the  author  of  four  technical  papers 
and  holds  two  patents.” 

From  Baldwin  Day  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
Harrison  (’39)  Day  comes  the  word  that  they 
moved  into  their  new  home  last  summer  at  Dune- 
din, Fla.,  “three  bedrooms,  two  baths,  and 
swimming  pool,  one  block  from  P.G.A.  National 
Golf  Course.  We  like  it.”  Their  activities  are 
severely  limited  because  they  are  “fighting  cystic 
fibrosis  (both  girls  have  it).”  Florida  weather 
has  helped  some,  however. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hiatt  (Muriel  Specht)  has 
been  appointed  a trustee  of  Wilmington  College, 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  Muriel  was  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  women  at  Oberlin  from  1946  to  1948 
when  she  became  dean  of  women  at  Wilmington 
College,  serving  to  1953.  She  married  Richard 
Hiatt  in  1952  and  they  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Ellen,  and  son,  Richard  Hiatt.  Muriel 
is  a member  of  the  Wilmington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  is  a member 
of  the  Ministry  and  Council  of  that  meeting. 
She  is  a member  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women  and  a 
past  president  and  current  member  of  the  Wil- 
mington College  Women’s  Club. 

1942 

J.  Robert  King,  assistant  professor  and  direc- 
tor of  instrumental  music  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  directed  the  High  School  District  Or- 
chestra during  the  Pennsylvania  Music  Educa- 
tors Association  Festival  held  in  Plamburg,  Pa., 
on  Feb.  13  and  14.  Two  years  ago  he  directed 
the  District  Band  festival  held  there.  He  was 
guest  conductor  for  the  Delaware  State  Band 
last  year. 

Bayard  W.  Lyon  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany’s Tractor  Works,  Chicago.  He  started  at 
IHC  in  1942  as  a cooperative  student  in  the 
training  department  of  the  82-acre  tractor  plant. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  from  December  1943  to 
December  1945,  seeing  submarine  service  in  the 
Pacific.  Returning  to  the  plant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed employment  supervisor  in  1948  and  later 
promoted  to  industrial  relations  consultant.  In 
1951  Lyon  was  appointed  supervisor  of  wage  and 
salary  administration,  and  since  1956  he  has  been 
on  special  management  assignments.  He  is  study- 
ing nights  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
executive  program,  working  toward  a master’s 
degree  in  business  administration. 

Jacob  H.  Martin  of  Glenview,  111.,  was  ap- 
pointed Golf  village  attorney  in  January.  A 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Martin,  Craig,  Chester, 
and  Sonnenschein,  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
police  pension  board  of  Glenview  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  zoning  board  of  appeals  there. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
American  Bar  Association,  and  of  the  public  af- 
fairs committee  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago.  The  Martins  have  four  children,  Chris- 
topher, Melissa,  Pamela,  and  Jonathan.  Mrs. 
Martin  is  the  former  Leah  Nelson,  ’41. 

1943 

Eugene  L.  Stockwell.  a former  lawyer,  now  a 
Methodist  missionary  in  Uruguay,  is  in  the 
United  States  on  furlough  and  meeting  numer- 
ous speaking  engagements.  Pastor  of  a Metho- 
dist Church  in  Salto,  Uruguay,  a city  of  600,000 
population,  he  has  established  a Methodist  school 
and  conducts  a radio  program.  He  also  travels 
throughout  the  country  in  evangelistic  work.  He 
plans  to  erect  a new  church  building  when  he 
returns  to  Salto.  Stockwell  received  his  law  de_ 
gree  from  Columbia  and  began  the  practice  of 
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law  in  New  York  City,  when  he  decided  to  study 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  there.  He  was 
ordained  in  1952  and  went  to  his  assignment  in 
Uruguay. 

One  of  the  rewards — -or  penalties  — of  au- 
thorship has  come  to  Robert  Van  Riper,  author 
of  A Really  Sincere  Guy  (see  page  2,  October 
1958  Alumni  Magazine).  Bob  spoke  on  the 
problems  of  writing  a first  novel  at  a meeting  of 
the  Literature  Division  of  the  Federated  Wom- 
en’s Club  of  Levittown,  Pa.,  in  January  and 
doubtless  will  be  asked  to  speak  to  other  groups. 
He  heads  public  relations  in  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  a large  advertising  agency  and  lives  in 
Swarthmore.  His  wife  is  the  former  Barbara 
Jacobs,  ’44. 

Robert  W.  Wheatcroft,  supervisor  in  the 
planning  division  of  Du  Font’s  Polychemicals 
Department,  was  promoted  in  February  to  senior 
supervisor  in  the  department’s  research  and  de- 
velopment division.  Bob  joined  the  company  as 
a research  chemist  in  1949.  In  his  new  position 
at  the  company’s  experimental  station  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  he  will  direct  research  on  the  dis- 
covery of  methods  of  synthesis  of  new  chemicals 
for  the  plastics,  food,  agricultural,  and  other 
industries.  He  got  his  Ph.D.  in  organic  chem- 
istry from  the  University  of  California.  He  is 
a member  of  Sigma  Xi  and  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society. 

Mrs.  Ernst  Wiedeman  (Nora  Zweybrueck) 
conducted  an  art  workshop  for  county  public 
school  students  at  the  Furry  School  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  in  January.  The  workshop  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Crayon  Company  of  that  city, 
for  which  Nora  is  working.  She  visited  briefly 
in  Oberlin  while  she  was  in  Ohio. 

1944 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ballou  (Joy  Abbott)  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Europe  last  fall  on  a 
business  trip,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  Eng- 
land. She  saw  an  exhibition  of  Ernest  Shepard’s 
original  Winnie  the  Pooh  illustrations,  met  Mr. 
Shepard  and,  through  him,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Milne. 
Says  Joy,  “Our  four  children  were  good  sports 
about  our  going,”  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  children  stayed  at  home  this  time. 

Charles  Allen  Bloomfield  was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1959,  first  son  of  Ted  Bloomfield  and  his 
wife.  The  infant  Charles  has  two  older  sisters. 
Ted  is  the  conductor-elect  of  the  Rochester  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  is  now  in  his  final  season 
with  the  Portland  Orchestra  in  Oregon. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  L.  Durgin,  t,  spoke  at 
the  201st  annual  meeting  in  January  of  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Larry  is  minister  of  the  Central  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Christian  Higher  Education  Fund 
Campaign  of  Congregational  Churches.  His 
topic  was  “Christian  Hopes  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion.” 

Daniel  W.  Reddin  III  is  a candidate  for  re- 
election  as  city  solicitor  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 
First  test  comes  in  the  May  primary  election. 
Dan  and  his  wife,  Evelyn  Bliss,  ’45,  have  four 
children.  He  got  his  law  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  served  in  the  Army.  He  is 
president  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
of  the  Wood  County  Bar  Association. 

1945 

Albert  N.  DeMott  received  an  appointment  as 
a Foreign  Service  officer  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  November.  In  February  he 
completed  the  basic  course  at  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice Institute  and  then  began  four  months  of 
intensive  training  in  the  French  language.  He 
expects  to  have  his  first  assignment  about  June 
1 and  thinks  it  may  be  in  Washington  for  a year 
or  two.  Greg  Gay,  ’56,  was  in  the  same  basic 
training  class,  and  Jim  Bostain,  ’51,  is  on  the 
faculty  at  the  Institute,  according  to  Al. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Buttermore  (Gwendolyn  Freeman) 
is  teaching  a course  called  Singing  for  Fun,  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  by  the  Westfield,  N.  J., 
Adult  School.  The  class  is  one  for  those  who 
enjoy  singing  in  groups  and  will  include  basic 
instruction  for  those  with  no  previous  musical 
training.  The  material  used  will  be  favorite 
songs  in  paper-back  editions.  Gwen  has  been 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Garfield  and  Vernona 
public  schools  in  New  Jersey  and  has  directed 
several  choruses  and  mixed  choirs. 

Betty  and  Don  Peckham  (Betty  Doolittle,  49) 
had  their  fourth  child,  first  girl,  Laura  Eliza- 
beth, born  October  21  in  Canton,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Burt  M.  Pinncy  (Janet  Raithel)  reports 
that  they  moved  to  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y.,  in  Janu- 
ary after  six  years  in  and  around  Albany.  Jack 
is  a special  agent  for  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  in  charge  of  the  Poughkeepsie  office,  servic- 
ing five  counties.  “Bruce,  9,  is  a happy  Cub 
Scout  — in  third  grade.  Mark,  6J4,  is  a comi- 
cal character  — in  first  grade.  Both  boys  love 
piano  work,  and  Bruce  has  had  a year  of  profes- 
sional boy  choir  training  at  St.  George’s  Church 
in  Schenectady.” 

E.  A.  Wadlowe,  s.t.m.,  conducted  the  annual 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  observances  at  A & T 
College  in  Greensboro,  N.  C..  in  January.  In 
addition  to  several  special  talks  he  spoke  to 
smaller  groups  and  some  classes  and  had  confer- 
ences with  individual  students.  The  over-all 
theme  of  the  week  was  “The  Challenge  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  College  Campus.” 

Pianist  Frances  Walker  was  featured  in  the 
first  concert  of  the  year  at  Countee  Cullen  Lib- 
rary in  New  York  City  on  Jan.  28.  The  recital 
launched  the  monthly  series  planned  for  the 
library.  Frances  appeared  with  baritone  John  A. 
Swift.  Frances  received  the  Master’s  Degree 
from  Columbia,  where  she  held  the  Adelaide  M. 
Ayer  Fellowship. 

1946 

Arthur  S.  Friedman  has  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Gallop,  Cliinenko,  and  Gould,  360 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1947 

Peter  Amann  got  his  Ph.D.  last  year  and  is 
approaching  the  completion  of  his  instructorship 
at  Bowdoin  College.  Doesn't  know  yet  where 
he’ll  be  next  year  but  thinks  they  will  have  a 
hard  time  finding  anything  next  year  as  beauti- 
ful as  Maine.  “It  is  nice  to  be  able  to  go  berry- 
picking within  five  minutes’  walk  and  to  have  a 
beach  on  an  ocean  inlet  within  four  miles.  Enne 
(Enne  Miemi  Amann,  ’45)  and  I took  a canoe 
trip  in  upper  Maine  in  the  summer  and  found 
the  country  empty  of  people  and  full  of  scenery.” 

Robert  T.  Henry  gave  a piano  recital  in  Lon- 
don, England,  on  January  13.  Announcing  the 
coming  concert,  Prelude,  published  in  London, 
said:  “In  1955  Robert  Henry  was  granted  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to 
study  in  Germany  under  the  well-known  German 
pianist  Eduard  Erdmann.  He  worked  with  him 
for  three  years,  and  when  Erdmann  died  in  June 
1958,  Robert  Henry  was  asked  by  the  Staatliche 
Hochschule  fur  Musik  to  take  over  the  students 
of  Professor  Erdmann’s  class.  He  now  lives  and 
teaches  in  Hamburg,  but  was  born  and  educated 
in  Soochow,  China,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
went  to  America  to  finish  his  formal  education, 
and  to  study  at  the  Oberlin  College  Conservatory 
of  Music,  from  which  he  holds  degrees.  He  also 
studied  privately  with  Ernst  Rosenberg  in  New 
York,  and  made  his  New  York  debut  in  1951. 
He  will  give  a recital  at  the  Wigmore  Hall  on 
Tuesday  January  13th.” 

Another  Mauney  team,  this  time  Miles  Mau- 
ney  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Phillips  Mauney,  vio- 
linist, is  doing  a number  of  joint  concerts  this 
season.  They  gave  their  first  concert  in  Doro- 
thy’s home  town,  Birmingham,  Ala.  She  has 
previously  toured  New  England  and  Canada 
with  the  Mozart  Chamber  Orchestra  under  Con- 
ductor Robert  Scholtz,  and  has  played  under 
such  conductors  as  Koussevitsky,  Robert  Shaw, 
and  others.  She  appeared  with  the  Birmingham 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  winner  of  the  Birming- 
ham News-Birmingham  Symphony  auditions. 
Miles  and  his  late  twin  brother,  Ernest,  have 
made  five  transcontinental  tours  and  have  won 
critical  praise  for  their  two-piano  concerts. 

1948 

Bob  Doolittle,  assistant  professor  of  physics 
at  San  Diego  State  College,  is  now  Lt.  Com- 
mander in  the  Navy  Reserve  and  a member  of 
Sigma  Xi.  He  finished  his  Ph.D.  last  summer 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Last  year  Whitney  B.  Callahan  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lansing  Central  High  School  where 
he  had  been  teaching  since  1956.  Lansing  is  a 
rural  community  just  north  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  experiencing  the  growing  pains . common  to 
rural  areas  adjacent  to  cities.  Mrs.  Callahan 
(Earlcne  Rose,  ’49)  taught  second  and  third 
grades  in  the  Ithaca  public  schools  last  year. 
Right  now  she  is  busy  with  their  third  son,  Rich- 
ard, born  January  20,  1959.  His  brothers  are 
David  and  Paul,  seven  and  six  years  old  respec- 


tively. The  Callahans  also  built  a new  home  last 
year  and  moved  into  it. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Pratt  (Joanna  Henderson) 
wrote  in  January,  “Daughter  Sabrina  Vittoria 
born  January  7,  1959.  I am  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Western  Co.,  where  I have  been  doing 
surface  chemistry  research  on  petroleum  prob- 
lems. Now  find  myself  immediately  involved 
with  my  architect  husband  and  his  partner  writ- 
ing a narrated  35mm  slide  show  on  the  Texas 
State  Capital  building  expansion  program.  When 
we  don’t  have  anything  else  to  do  we  lay  a few 
more  of  the  thousands  of  brick  going  into  ter- 
races around  our  house  ‘so  we’ll  never  have  to 
cut  grass.’  Of  course,  we  could  have  cut  it  for 
20  years  with  less  work  than  this.” 

Tom  Hill,  who  came  to  Oberlin  with  the  Navy 
V-12  and  remained  to  graduate  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  an  actor  with  the  O.D.A., 
was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  January  2.  Tom  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  Play  House  staff,  and  very 
busy.  The  writer  who  interviewed  him  and  wrote 
the  piece  was  Wes  Lawrence,  ’27,  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  Breakfast  Commentator  columnist.  Said 
Wes, 

“One  morning  I looked  in  on  Thomas  Hill  at 
Drury  Theatre  where  he  was  directing  a rehear- 
sal of  Reginald  Lawrence’s  play,  Heaven  Come 
Wednesday,  which  was  to  have  a single  perfor- 
mance Sunday  night  for  Play  House  subscribers. 
The  day  before  Hill  and  other  Play  House  peo- 
ple had  driven  back  through  floods  from  Colum- 
bus, where  Hill  had  played  the  lead  in  Oedipus 
Rex  in  Ohio  State’s  Merchant  Auditorium.  This 
afternoon  he  would  rehearse  his  part  in  Sean 
O’Casey’s  The  Purple  Dust,  and  Jean  and  Wal- 
ter Kerr’s  The  Song  of  Bernadette.  This  even- 
ing he  would  play  the  lead  in  Chekov’s  Uncle 
Vanya,:  at  the  Euclid-77th  Street  Theatre,  where 
his  and  other  performances  have  been  receiving 
critical  acclaim.  . . . Persons  who  have  seen  Hill’s 
acting  are  frequently  heard  to  remark,  ‘He  ought 
to  be  on  Broadway.’  Hill  does  not  agree,  for 
several  reasons.  'On  Broadway,’  he  said,  ‘you 
spend  90%  of  your  time  looking  for  a job.  When 
you  get  the  job  it  may  pay  you  enough  to  carry 
you  over  to  the  next  one;  but  acting  becomes 
just  a lever  for  another  job.  Here  at  Play  House 
I have  steady  work  at  a living  wage,  and  I 
can  put  everything  I have  into  the  acting.  Some 
people  thought  I was  crazy  to  come  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland,  but  this  is  potentially  the 
best  theater  in  the  country.  If  Ohio  were  a 
country  instead  of  a state,  the  Play  House  would 
be  its  Abbey  Theater.’  ” 

Betty  Jane  Holsteen  is  teaching  class  and  pri- 
vate piano  and  harp  in  the  Preparatory  Division 
of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Elizabeth  Peterson  was  born  on  November  27, 
1958,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Peter- 
son (Madeleine  Homond).  The  Petersons  are 
living  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  where  John  is  doing 
his  graduate  work  in  communication.  They  ex- 
pect to  be  there  about  two  years. 

Ilene  Levey  Maharg,  wife  of  John,  ’52,  Ma- 
harg  writes,  “After  teaching  six  years  at  Arkan- 
sas State  College  in  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  John  ac- 
cepted a position  on  the  faculty  at  Eastern  Illin- 
ois University  in  Charleston,  111.  He  teaches 
private  voice,  voice  class,  choral  activities,  and 
theory,  and  directs  the  choir  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  I am  organist  there.  I also 
have  a small  private  piano  class.  We  have  two 
children:  Lois,  four  in  February,  and  Ruth,  two 
in  January.  We  expect  our  third  in  May.” 

J.  Hillis  Miller’s  book,  Charles  Dickens:  The 
World  of  his  Novels,  is  discussed  in  the  January 
1959  Book  Review  Digest.  It  is  called  “per- 
ceptive and  stimulating,”  though  written  more 
for  scholars  than  for  mere  lovers  of  Dickens’ 
works. 

Calvin  Rogers  is  chairman  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  Ashland  College,  Ohio,  and  directs 
the  Ashland  College  Chapel  Choir. 

1949 

Richard  B.  Anliot  is  field  representative  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission.  An  article  about  him  in  the  Oak- 
mont,  Pa.,  Advance-Leader  says  that  his  job 
is  “to  carry  on  compliance  and  education  activi- 
ties of  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commis- 
sion in  21  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
One  tool  of  his  work  is  a 17-minute  sound  and 
color  slide  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  FEPC 
to  show  people  how  to  use  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Act.  It  also  stresses  why  it  is 
important  for  young  people  to  complete  high 
school  and  to  secure  additional  training  in  col- 
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lege  technical  school,  apprenticeship  courses,  or 
elsewhere  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
scientific  and  technical  jobs  of  tomorrow.  Dick 
is  active  in  community  affairs  wherever  he  has 
worked  and  was  chosen  “Man  of  the  Year"  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1954. 

Philip  Bayless  and  Sue  Furnas  Wert,  ’56,  are 
listed  in  a booklet  with  photographs  called  Who 
Shall  Teach?  A Portrait  of  the  Faculty  at  Wil- 
mington College.”  Phil  is  chairman  of  the 
chemistry  department  at  Wilmington.  Sue 
teaches  harp  as  an  instructor  in  the  department 
of  music  and  is  active  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Wood,  '38,  (Mary  J. 
Webber)  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  announce  the  birth 
of  John  Harrison  on  February  3,  1959.  John 
is  the  owner  and  manager  of  the  Ross  Lumber 
Co.,  in  Oberlin.  Mary  has  given  up  her  posi- 
tion as  editor  of  the  College  Stores  Magazine  to 
devote  full  time  to  her  family. 

1950 

David  J.  Lewis,  m,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
branch  of  the  YMCA.  Lewis  has  been  a Y 
secretary  for  nine  years.  He  got  his  A.B.  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  coming  to  Oberlin  for  his  A.M. 

Donald  McQuilkin  is  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  1958- 
59  year. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Wachtel  (Miriam 
Rados)  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Andrew 
Baruch,  on  Tuesday,  Februry  10,  1959. 

Morton  Schrag  is  program  supervisor  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  Niles  Township, 
Skokie,  111. 

1951 

“Cleveland  Boy  Makes  Good”  was  the  head- 
line over  a story  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  February  25.  It  was  about  Tom  Brennan  and 
began.  “Tom  Brennan,  the  actor-director  from 
Cleveland  Play  House  and  Karamu  Theater,  is 
staging  the  premier  of  a Tennessee  Williams 
drama  called  I Rise  in  Flame,  Cried  the  Phoenix 
in  New  York  tonight.  This  will  be  produced  for 
the  American  National  Theater  Association  con- 
ference. giving  the  Clevelander  a prize  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  showmanship.”  Tom  got 
his  master’s  degree  in  drama  from  Western  Re- 
serve in  ’53  while  directing  such  Karamu  shows 
as  Bernadine.  He  received  good  notices  in  New 
York  for  his  dramatic  work  in  an  off- Broadway 
bill  of  Synge  plays.  And  recently  he  stage- 
managed  a new  Maxwell  Anderson  piece  titled 
Golden  Six.  Tom  will  rejoin  the  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  Foundation  Theater  this  year  for  a fifth 
summer  as  assistant  director. 

Howard  Karp,  professor  of  piano  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  was  guest  soloist  with  the 
Lexington  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  third  con- 
cert of  the  season  on  Feb.  16.  He  played  Moz- 
art's Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  C 
Major.  K503.  Howard  received  the  Ilurlbutt 
Memorial  Award  at  Oberlin  and  later  the  Loeb 
Memorial  Prize  from  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  in  New  York.  He  has  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  since  1954.  While  there 
he  has  given  solo  recitals  and  has  made  ensemble 
and  orchestral  appearances  as  well  as  two-piano 
recitals  with  his  wife.  Valerie  Reiche  Karp. 

Lauren  Diane,  the  third  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Talner  (Trudy  Levi)  was  born  on 
Dec.  27.  Her  sisters  are  Nancy,  4.  and  Ellen,  2. 
Norman  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  presented  a paper  at  the  Heart  meetings  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  fall  and  in  January  was 
interviewed  on  Dave  Garroway’s  “Today”  show. 
Trudy  is  busy  with  children  and  homemaking. 

A May  wedding  is  planned  by  Miss  Karen 
Brock  Gerstenzang  of  New  York,  whose  parents 
announced  her  engagement  to  Laurence  A.  Melt- 
zer  in  February.  She  was  graduated  from 

Scripps  College  in  1957.  Laurence  followed  his 
Oberlin  graduation  with  an  A.M.  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1953. 

After  Mrs.  Nathan  Potter  (Elsie  Raab)  left 
Oberlin  she  worked  in  the  Placement  Bureau  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  spent  a year  and 
a half  in  a Benedictine  Convent  in  Chicago. 
After  two  more  years  of  secretarial  work  and 
living  with  her  mother  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  she 
married  in  1955.  At  that  time  she  was  organist 
at  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  Potters  have  two 
children,  Paul,  now  2*4,  and  Barbara  Jean,  al- 


CLUB 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CLEVELAND  Women’s  Club: 
Luncheon  meeting,  May  2,  12:45 
p.  m.,  at  Oberlin  Inn. 

WILMINGTON,  Delaware:  Dinner 
meeting,  May  8,  6:30  p.  m.,  at 
The  English  Grill,  913  Market 
Street.  Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher 
will  speak  on  "Lengthened  Mem- 
ory." 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.:  Dinner 

meeting,  May  13,  6:15  p.  m.,  at 
Occidental  Restaurant,  1411  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  N.  W.  Guest 
speaker  is  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams, '41. 

NEW  YORK  Women’s  Club:  Spring 
meeting,  May  23,  2:00  p.  m.,  at 
the  home  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
Herbert  F.  Butler,  35  Berrian 
Road,  New  Rochelle.  Mrs.  Lyford 
N.  Greene  will  present  a piano 
talk,  "The  Magic  of  Music." 


most  a year  old.  Elsie  plans  to  return  to  St. 
Peter’s  again  this  fall  as  organist. 

Mrs.  Fred  Ashby  (Ellen  Rood)  reports  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,  “a  blonde,  blue-eyed 
daughter,  on  July  2,  1958.  We  named  her  Mar- 
garet Jean  after  my  two  sisters.”  Ellen’s  hus- 
band is  employed  as  the  artist  for  Sequoia  Press, 
a small  and  unique  printing  company  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  Ellen  adds,  “The  three  Ashbys 
are  greatly  enjoying  their  Japanese  style  home 
and  would  love  to  show  it  off  to  any  Oberlinians 
who  come  this  way.” 

Thomas  Still,  now  studying  piano  in  New 
York  City  with  Joseph  Bloch,  returned  to  his 
home  city  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  to  be  guest 
soloist  with  the  Kingsport  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  January  17,  playing  Rachmaninoff’s  Concerto 
No.  2 in  C Minor.  During  his  army  duty,  Tom 
performed  under  the  auspices  of  Special  Services 
in  Japan  and  was  selected  as  a member  of  the 
“Young  Artists  Series.” 

The  Oberlin  News-Tribune,  of  which  Brad 
Williams  is  editor,  received  nine  awards  and  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  1959  Plooper  Show  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February.  Brad  was  chair- 
man of  Oberlin’s  1958  United  Appeal,  which 
went  over  its  goal  by  a good  margin. 

1952 

David  Amram’s  name  appeared  in  an  ad  in 
the  New  York  Times  announcing  the  opening  on 
Feb.  24  of  the  musical,  The  Beaux  Stratagem. 
Amram  was  listed  under  “Songs  and  Music  Com- 
posed by  David  Amram.” 

Mrs.  Rutherford  E.  Everest  (Elizabeth  Den- 
stad)  visited  Oberlin  and  the  Alumni  Office 
briefly  in  February.  She  reported  that  her  hus- 
band had  returned  to  the  States  in  October  after 
a three-month  stay  in  the  British  Isles.  Two 
months  of  the  time  Rudy  was  an  exchange  min- 
ister in  Liverpool.  The  rest  of  the  time  they 
visited  relatives  and  interesting  places  throughout 
Britain.  Clifford,  aged  3,  and  Peter,  aged  1 
year,  accompanied  them.  On  November  24  their 
third  son  arrived,  David.  They  are  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Galion. 

Carl  Doerchuk  is  in  charge  of  a dispensary 
servicing  about  1,000  Naval  personnel  at  San 
Diego  Naval  Base.  A1  Morris,  his  wife  Pat  and 
their  small  Kelly  spent  the  Christmas  weekend  in 
San  Diego  and  joined  Carl  and  his  wife,  Emma 
Lou  Plummer,  ’53,  and  daughter  Betsy  for  a 
tour  of  the  zoo. 

Carol  Anjali  Gallup  was  born  in  Oberlin  on 
January  18,  daughter  of  David  Gallup  and  Pad- 
masani  Jotimuttu  Gallup,  m,  '57.  Dave  was  a 
1952  Shansi  Rep.  Back  on  campus  in  1956-57, 
Padma  was  a graduate  assistant  in  the  zoology 
department  and  received  an  A.M.  Last  year,  the 
Gallups  were  in  California  where  Dave  served  a 
Danforth  internship  as  assistant  chaplain  at  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  Claremont,  Calif.  ITe 


will  receive  the  B.D.  in  June  and  plans  to  return 
to  India  to  do  social  work. 

Harry  R.  Paulino  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Laws  degree  from  Ohio  State  University  at  the 
December  1958  commencement  exercises.  He  re- 
mained in  Columbus  in  preparation  for  the  State 
bar  examination  in  March.  Paulino  served  for 
three  years  in  the  Army  with  two  years  service  in 
Germany  before  he  entered  law  school. 


1953 

From  Geoffrey  Blodgett  and  Jane  Taggart,  ’54, 
Blodgett  comes  word  of  the  birth  of  Lauren 
Elizabeth,  called  Laurie,  on  November  23,  1958. 
Geoffrey  adds.  “I  remain  among  the  ranks  of 
the  genteel  unemployed.  Last  spring  I passed 
the  general  exam  for  the  Ph.D.,  and  I am  now 
doing  research  toward  a thesis  concerned  with 
American  urban  politics  in  the  1890’s.  For  pin 
money  and  a sniff  at  teaching,  I am  course 
asssitant  in  American  intellectual  history  at 
Harvard.” 


Hayden  and  Helen  Coon  (Helen  Clugston) 
announce  the  birth  of  Stephen  Clugston  on  No- 
vember 6,  1958. 


Rev.  Thomas  L.  Hayes  is  assistant  minister 
and  chaplain  to  young  adults  and  the  church 
school  at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  East  Li- 
berty, Pa.  He  has  also  served  St.  Andrew’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Edward  Everett  Horton,  h,  provided  good  fun 
for  TV  viewers  and  apparently  had  good  fun  him- 
self in  a television  show  called  “Black  Box,”  in 
which  he  and  Red  Skelton  were  involved  in  a 
spy  plot.  “They  had  a valuable  box  that  three 
murderous  spies  wanted  to  latch  onto,  and  Hor- 
ton did  double  takes  and  jumped  around  like  a 
bird  in  distress.”  So  said  a television  columnist 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian  early  in  January,  with 
approval. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Glenn  Long  has  been  called 
to  the  staff  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  as  minister  of  group  life.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  leadership  of  parish  or- 
ganizations, promotion  of  seasonal  programs, 
and  pastoral  visitations.  He  began  his  duties  on 
Feb.  1.  Before  this  “Preacher”  served  as  a 
Navy  chaplain.  He  received  the  B.D.  degree 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City,  following  his  graduation  from  Oberlin. 

Robert  George  Nassau  was  born  Dec.  30,  1958, 
son  of  Paul  Nassau  and  Chloe  Anderson  (’55) 
Nassau. 


Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Hillman  (Jean  Nichols)  gave 
ip  her  job  as  kindergarten  teacher  two  and  a 
lalf  years  ago  when  her  daughter  Carolyn  was 
>orn.  A second  daughter  was  born  on  Novem- 
>er  23,  1958.  “They  keep  me  busy  and  happy,” 
;ays  Jean,  “but  to  keep  me  from  forgetting  my 
vork  with  school-age  children  I took  on  a 
3rownie  Troop  and  am  now  in  my  second  year 
eading  and  guiding  12  Brownie  Scouts.  She 
md  her  husband,  Ralph,  work  together  as  the 
\udio-  Visual  Coordinators  for  the  Memorial 
^resbyterian  Church  in  Midland,  Mich.,  where 
hey  live,  and  find  it  an  interesting  and  challeng- 
ng  job. 

Mrs.  Paul  Wood  (Jacqueline  Stark)  reports, 
‘Paul  and  I are  enjoying  finishing  up  our  home 
a California-style  ranch)  which  Paul  designed 
Ind  built  3l/2  years  ago,  and  are  busy  with  our 
,rt  and  music  careers.  I am  teaching  ^ nine 
»iano  students  and  am  active  in  the  Music  Study 
:iub  in  Port  Washington.  I am  playing  for 
he  Club  in  March  and  May.  A year  ago  T gave 

piano  recital  in  our  home  for  family,  friends 
nd  auditioning  committee  of  the  Music  Club. 
Ve  are  most  proud  to  announce  the  addition  to 
,ur  family  of  Paul  Maurice  on  August  15,  1958. 
Die  others  are  Stephen  Paul,  age  4*4.  Gregory 
ohn,  3/2,  and  Mark  Winthrop,  age  2.  I aul  is 
penalizing  in  portraiture,  and  teaching  one  ail- 
■anced  class  a week.  He  lectures  at  different 
olleges  and  clubs  occasionally.  With  Ins  father 
nd  brothers  in  the  firm  of  Albert  Wood  and 
rive  Sons,  he  is  doing  stained  glass  designs  and 
ome  religious  painting.” 

The  engagement  lias  been  announced  of  Katli- 
rine  Cox  Whaley  to  Thomas  Everett  Warner. 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bigler  (Jean  Gurney) 
n, .ounce  the  birth  of  their  second  daughter 
’eggy,  on  Oct.  17.  1958.  T.mda  is  two  years 
Id  The  Biglers  live  at  545  Ahakea  St..  Hono- 


1954 

Barbara  Adams  writes,  “Decided  to  try  some- 
thing 'new,  different,  and  off-beat.’  Well,  1 
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have  it.  Am  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  for 
a year,  working  in  the  Government  Comptroller’s 
office.  This  is  a marvellous  place,  but  very 
transient  in  character.  Tin  teaching  swimming 
and  first  aid  under  recreation  department.  Keeps 
me  busy.” 

Richard  C.  Anderson  completes  his  Navy  ser- 
vice this  spring  and  will  be  employed  by  the 
Central  National  Bank  in  Cleveland. 

The  parents  of  Lavinia  Lawrence  Davis  of 
Brookfield  Center,  Conn.,  have  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Ray  Downs.  Miss  Davis  is  a Smith 
College  graduate.  She  did  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  is  a children’s  li- 
brarian at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in 
Baltimore.  Ray  received  his  A.M.  from  Michi- 
gan and  is  now  a teacher  in  the  Gilman  School  in 
Baltimore. 

An  August  wedding  is  planned  for  Nancy  Lee 
Hammond  and  Robert  G.  Schmalfeld  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Nancy  is  teaching  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  Junior 
High  School,  is  an  instructor  in  education  at 
Heidelberg  College,  a graduate  of  Knox  College, 
with  A.M.  from  Northwestern. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Katz  and  Irving  Katz  were 
married  in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  January 
25.  They  are  living  in  New  York  City  where 
Sarah  is  pianist  and  teaches  at  Third  Street 
Music  School  Settlement  and  Irving  is  studying 
for  a doctorate  in  history  and  is  a research  assis- 
tant at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Klein  announce  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  Jeri  Lynn,  on  January  23, 
1959.  The  Kleins  live  at  126  Collins  St.,  North 
Hollywood,  California. 

Clark  B.  Olsen,  minister  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Unitarian  Church  of  Westboro,  Mass., 
and  student  at  the  Plarvard  Divinity  School,  has 
been  giving  talks  on  Russia  for  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  area.  A local  newspaper  says  of  him, 
“It  is  his  first-hand  information  on  Russia  and 
its  people  and  his  own  easy  manner  of  speaking 
on  his  subject  that  has  made  his  talk  so  refresh- 
ing before  his  many  audiences.  Many  members 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  believe  Mr.  Olsen’s  talk  to 
them  was  one  of  their  best  programs  of  the  year.” 
Clark  was  the  “Russia  Rep”  in  the  summer  of 
1953. 

Mr.,  ’57,  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Wain  (Clara 
Schlecht)  announce  the  birth  of  David  George  on 
January  27  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Ron  received 
the  M.A.  degree  at  the  February  5 Commence- 
ment of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  is  con- 
tinuing study  towards  a Ph.D.  as  well  as  teach- 
ing half-time  during  the  spring  and  summer 
terms. 

Earl  Stahl  and  wife  welcomed  their  second 
boy,  Kurt,  on  December  16,  1958.  Earl  is  in 
his  second  year  as  director  of  vocal  music  at 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  High  School.  The  Stahls  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  Oberlin  friends.  Their  ad- 
dress is  624  S.  Sandusky,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

1955 

Ruth  Buddington  and  Dr.  Robert  T.  Schimke 
were  married  on  February  6,  1959,  in  Newton 
Center,  Mass.  He  is  an  intern  in  medicine  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  They  are 
living  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  at  12  Webster  St. 

According  to  a postcard  from  Harold  and  Ina 
Chapler  they  went  to  Cornell  University  after 
leaving  Oberlin  in  1955,  where  he  was  awarded 
an  M.A.  in  English  literature  and  they  had  their 
second  daughter,  Janice.  They  are  now  living 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J.  “Ina  commutes  to  New 
York  sculpture  classes  directed  by  Chaim  Gross 
and  Harold  commutes  to  work  at  his  uncle’s 
factoring  company.” 

Daniel  Christianson  went  to  Rye,  N.  Y.,  in 
February  to  teach  economic  geography  and  New 
^ ork  State  history  in  the  junior  high  school. 
His  new  address  is  40  Milton  Rd.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Goodrich  (Elaine 
Ashby  Goodrich)  announce  the  birth  of  Laurel 
Lynn  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Ken  will  finish  his 
Ph.D.  m experimental  psychology  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  in  June. 

, Elizabeth  B.  McElroy  and  Joseph  L.  Molder, 
53,  were  married  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  Janu- 
ary. They  are  living  in  New  York  City  where 
Joe  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Columbia  and  is 
an  instructor  in  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  McColm  (Delores  Osmola) 
reports  the  birth  of  Gregory  Loren  on  Christmas 
Day,  1958. 

Carol  Rogers  is  teaching  French,  part  time, 


in  the  West  Chester,  Pa.,  elementary  schools, 
helping  to  introduce  "a  new  era  in  elementary 
education,  climaxing  many  months  of  study  and 
discussion,”  according  to  the  West  Chester,  Pa., 
Local  News.  The  French  program,  begun  in 
February,  will  be  integrated  with  the  language 
courses  offered  in  the  system’s  secondary  schools 
in  order  that  the  younger  pupils  (third  and 
fourth  grades)  will  have  a better  understanding 
of  French  when  they  study  it  later.  Carol  is 
working  toward  her  master’s  in  the  language. 
She  has  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  in  France,  liv- 
ing with  a French  family. 

JoAnna  Shields,  soprano,  presented  a song  re- 
cital at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in 
December.  JoAnna,  a native  Californian  and  a 
resident  of  Beverly  Hills,  returned  there  to  com- 
plete her  education  after  two  years  at  Oberlin. 
Last  year  she  appeared  with  the  Civic  Light 
Opera  in  The  King  and  I five  weeks  in  Los 
Angeles  and  five  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  She 
also  had  the  lead  in  a new  musical  for  children, 
The  Princess  and  the  Swinehard.  Joanna  plans 
to  study  dramatics  at  the  Player’s  Ring  School 
and  then  go  into  musical  comedy  and  acting. 

Mark  David  Sonnenfeld  was  born  on  Jan.  19, 
1959,  son  of  Bert  and  Portia  Leys  Sonnenfeld. 

Tom  Spacht  completed  Army  service  in  Janu- 
ary, after  serving  as  a chaplain’s  assistant  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  In  February  he  returned 
to  Syracuse  University  to  complete  his  M.M. 
degree  in  organ,  which  lie  expects  to  receive  in 
June. 

W.  H.  Stanford,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  work  for 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  after  spending  18  months 
with  the  Army  in  Germany.  On  January  17, 
this  year,  he  married  the  former  Kathryn  Rut- 
ledge of  Ft.  Wayne.  Their  address  is  338  West 
Foster  Parkway. 

Brief  report  from  Mrs.  Roger  Whiteman 
(Mary  J.  Suggs)  : “Graduated  from  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  married  — husband  is  lawyer 
in  Philadelphia,  have  one  baby  girl,  and  expect- 
ing No.  2 child  in  May.  Am  playing  in  string 
quartet.” 

Mrs.  John  Haynes  (Gretchen  Winterhoff)  re- 
ports as  follows : “After  graduating,  I spent  a 
year  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
working  for  the  United  Press  Bureau.  I returned 
to  New  York  for  a year  with  a United  Nations 
delegation  as  an  editorial  assistant  in  the  press 
section.  But  the  lure  of  London  and  Londoners 
was  strong,  so  I went  back  to  marry  John 
Haynes  in  the  summer  of  1957.  Shortly  after 
the  wedding  John  and  I ‘immigrated’  to  New 
York  where  he  took  a job  running  a modern  art 
gallery  while  looking  for  a position  in  his  own 
field  of  trade  union  work.  He  is  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  Engineers  Association.  This  is 
a more  full  time  job  with  teaching,  editing  the 
paper,  and  organizing  in  the  evenings.  I did 
some  free  lance  editing,  then  took  a three-month 
job  with  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  writing  English 
handbooks.  My  own  opportunity  came  last  May 
when  I became  associate  editor  of  a magazine 
of  book  reviews  which  is  sent  to  universities, 
libraries,  etc.,  overseas.  Now  we  are  both  set- 
tled and  very  happy  in  our  work.” 


1956 

Walter  Baker  is  studying  piano  with  Benning 
Dexter  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  work- 
ing on  his  doctorate  in  the  School  of  Music.  He 
has  been  soloist  at  the  National  Music  Camp  at 
Interlochen,  Mich.,  playing  with  the  orchestra 
there. 

Carol  Rae  Barrett  and  John  Thomas  Hofmann, 
Jr.,  are  planning  a July  wedding.  Since  1956 
Carol  has  been  assistant  organist  on  the  faculty 
at  Vassar  College  and  John  served  for  two  years 
in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a chaplain’s  assistant  in 
Germany.  He  is  now  doing  graduate  work  in 
music  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
holds  a position  as  residence  counselor  and  is 
also  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Brainerd  Nadeau,  graduate  assistant  in 
piano  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  presented  a 
recital  there  early  in  January.  Her  husband, 
Robert  Nadeau,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Denver,  is  also  a graduate  assistant  in  piano. 
During  the  Christmas  holiday  the  couple  pre- 
sented a joint  recital  in  South  Hadley. 

Elizabeth  Cushman  Berry  received  the  Master 
of  Music  in  June  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
On  June  8th  she  married  Edward  Sanford  Berry, 
Jr.,  instructor  in  bassoon,  theory,  and  related 


subjects  at  the  University.  Their  address  is 
1101  W.  Park,  Champaign,  111. 

Announcement  has  been  received  of  the  mar  - 
riage  of  Sybille  von  Bulow  and  Georg-Hermann 
Dellbruggc,  S.T.M.,  in  New  Haven  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1958. 

The  engagement  of  Elizabeth  Hilary  Dins- 
more  to  James  IT.  Thomas  III  has  been  an- 
nounced by  her  parents. 

After  teaching  English  in  a private  school  in 
Maryland,  Joan  Donahoe  this  year  is  teaching 
English  and  history  at  a large  public  school 
(2800  pupils)  in  Miami,  Fla.,  and  living  at  home. 

A spring  wedding  is  planned  by  Kathryn 
Louise  Gloeckner  and  Carl  Henry  Shaifer  3rd, 
a Princeton  alumnus  with  master’s  degree  in 
business  administration  from  the  Wharton  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A June  wedding  is  planned  by  Pamela  Large- 
man  Levy,  whose  engagement  to  Jerome  Langen- 
thal  was  announced  in  January.  After  Pam  left 
Oberlin  she  was  graduated  from  State  Teachers 
College  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  teaching 
at  the  Fork  Lane  School,  ITicksville,  L.  I.  Pier 
fiance  leaches  at  the  Meadow  Lawn  School,  East 
Meadow,  L.  I.  Both  he  and  Pam  are  doing 
graduate  work  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Mrs.  George  Von  der  Muhll  (Celia  Leighton) 
is  a statistician  for  United  Research,  Inc.,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Donald  Loveland  has  been  appointed  associate 
mathematician  in  the  information  research  de- 
partment at  the  Lamb  Estate  Research  Center 
of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  He 
has  been  working  on  a program  for  the  diagram 
and  heuristic  computers  for  the  machine  intelli- 
gence project  of  the  Theory  of  Automata  group. 
Don  joined  IBM  in  June,  ’58,  as  a junior  en- 
gineer and  worked  in  the  programming  of  the 
geometry  theorem-proving  machine.  He  holds 
an  S.M.  degree  in  mathematics  from  Massachus- 
etts Institute  of  Technology  and  is  an  associate 
member  of  Sigma  Xi. 

After  two  years  as  instructor  in  piano  at  Il- 
linois Wesleyan  LTniversity,  Doris  Maxeiner,  m, 
married  James  Ridenour  in  June,  1958;  Jim  is 
district  representative  for  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  with  headquarters  in  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  Doris  is  organist  at  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  (Episcopal)  and  expects  later  on  to 
teach  piano  privately.  Their  address:  113  16th 
St.,  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Derek  Oakes,  m,  is  planning  to  return  to  the 
United  States  about  the  middle  of  this  year, 
and  looks  forward  to  visiting  Oberlin  again. 

Alfred  and  Jean  Deller  Oneto  report  the  birth 
of  Kathleen  Duncan  Oneto  on  December  14. 
A1  graduated  from  Kent  State  University  in  Au- 
gust with  a masters  in  education.  They  are 
living  in  Parma  Heights,  a suburb  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Ruth  Osborne  Boshkoff  and  her  husband, 
Douglass  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Katharine  Jean  Boshkoff  on  December  6,  1958. 
“It  was  an  exciting  Christmas  for  us  to  have 
a new  baby  in  the  house!”  writes  Ruth. 

Martha  Roess  spent  two  years  in  Chicago, 
first  working  for  the  IBM  Customer  Test  Cen- 
ter and  later  combining  study  in  art  history 
with  a secretarial  job  at  the  Psychological 
Counselling  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  October  1958  she  sailed  for  Europe.  She  is 
planning  to  study  in  Paris  until  next  summer. 

James  R.  Rusk  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
physics  at  Duke  University  and  “planning  to  be 
married  next  summer.” 

Charles  Tibbits  is  in  his  first  year  studying 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ned  Sharpies  reports  that  "Jaci  (Jacqueline 
Kelly  Sharpies)  still  loves  teaching  first  grade 
and  brings  home  stories  about  her  charges 
every  day.  She’ll  teach  until  June  when  she 
might  embark  for  the  Far  East.”  Ned  is  being 
sent  to  Korea  for  13  months,  starting  in  March. 
Jaci  wants  to  join  him  there  if  possible.  Ned 
has  enjoyed  law  school  and  may  return  to  it 
“after  the  Army.” 

Shirley  Wooden  is  in  her  third  year  as  an  as 
sistant  at  Haines  House,  Plaines,  Alaska.  This 
is  a center  for  children  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

1957 

A June  wedding  is  planned  by  Marilyn  Pauley 
and  James  Beitel.  Marilyn  received  the  M.S. 
degree  at  Purdue  where  site  had  served  as  a 
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graduate  clinician.  She  is  now  supervisor  of 
the  Public  School  Hearing  Tests  Service  for  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Jim  is  a graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Blank,  t,  became  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Lakes  (Methodist)  in  Canton. 
Ohio,  on  Feb.  1.  He  was  called  to  the  church 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  former  minister.  Tom  has  been  pastor 
of  the  West  Salem  and  Homerville  Methodist 
churches. 

Frank  Borkowski  and  Kay  Kaiser  of  Hamilton, 
Ind..  plan  a late  summer  wedding.  Kay  will 
receive  her  bachelor’s  degree  in  flute  from  Indi- 
ana University  in  June.  Frank  is  playing  clar- 
inet with  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jean  M.  Casten  “spent  enjoyable  six  weeks  in 
Europe  during  September  and  October.  Began 
working  at  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  Novem- 
ber 1,  first  in  the  education  department,  and  now 
in  the  new  book  room  — enjoy  seeing  all  the 
future  best  sellers  prior  to  publication  date.  Liv- 
ing with  three  other  girls  in  a tiny  old  house  in 
center  city.” 

Arelene  Welchman  and  Janet  Chipman  have 
moved  from  the  guest  house  on  Waller  St.,  San 
Francisco,  to  an  apartment  at  914  Ashbury  St. 

Sue  Colby  is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington. 

David  Dustin  and  Jeanne  Andersen  of  North 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  were  married  on  January  31. 
David  transferred  to  Yale  after  two  years  at 
Oberlin.  completing  his  A.B.  with  an  English 
major  in  1957;  he  is  studying  for  a master’s 
degree  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Jeanne  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  taught  last  year  at  Newton. 
Mass. 

Daniel  Finke  has  been  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
versity  of  Michigan  since  last  September  work- 
ing toward  a B.S.  degree  in  forestry  and  expects 
to  graduate  in  February  1960.  Dan  hopes  to 
enter  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  His  address  in  Ann  Arbor  is  315 
North  State  Street,  and  “the  welcome  mat  is  out 
for  anyone  who  is  passing  through.” 

James  F.  (Jim)  Fixx  has  a book  review  on 
page  31  of  the  January  24  Saturday  Review. 
The  book  reviewed  is  Dilemma  in  Dixie,  a first 
novel  by  Charles  Beaumont. 

Charles  Heard  gave  a piano  recital  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the  Master 
of  Music  degree  in  music  education.  For  the 
spring  term  he  is  teaching  vocal  music  and  is 
music  consultant  for  grades  3-6  in  three  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Wayne,  Mich. 

Ann  Adele  Lloyd  has  set  a June  date  for  her 
wedding.  Her  parents  have  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Henry  LeVan  Fulton,  a Wesleyan 
graduate.  At  present  he  is  field  editor  for  Long- 
mans Green  and  Co.,  publishers. 

For  the  first  18  months  after  graduation  Fred 
Prejean  worked  as  a flight  test  engineer  on  the 
Atlas  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  in  San 
Diego.  Pie  is  now  a member  of  the  technical 
staff,  General  Electric  Technical  Military  Plan- 
ning Operation,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  He  writes, 
“Very,  very  few  Oberlin  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country.”  Fred’s  address  is  750  Mission 
Oaks  Lane,  Santa  Barbara. 

Donald  Randall  has  been  granted  a Fulbright 
Fellowship  for  study  at  the  University  of  Can- 
terbury, Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  He  left 
in  late  February  and  will  be  back  in  the  U.S. 
next  December.  While  in  New  Zealand  Don  is 
studying  the  distribution  of  aquatic  insect  larvae 
in  streams.  He  plans  to  return  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  February,  1960,  to  continue  study 
for  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

Her  parents  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  Susan  Francis  Rinehart  to  Gerhard  Rainbow. 
’56,  Cologne,  Germany.  Susan  has  been  study- 
ing at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Heidelberg. 
Gerhard,  who  studied  at  Oberlin  under  an  ex- 
change program,  has  studied  also  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Cologne  and  is  now  complet- 
ing a period  of  practical  law  training  in  the  Ger- 
man Courts.  They  plan  a late  summer  wedding. 

Ruth  Blau  and  Peter  Clendenin  Robertson 
were  married  on  January  25  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  They  are  living  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
at  34  Lake  Place. 

Larry  Sigman  has  finished  his  Army  training 
and  is  enrolled  this  semester  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, where  he  is  studying  dramatic  arts. 

Ellen  Weiss  resigned  her  job  at  Mart  last 
Christmas  and  took  two  months  vacation  at 
home.  In  March  she  went  to  Europe  to  spend 
the  spring  and  summer  and  plans  to  study  art 
history  and  painting  next  fall  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 
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1958 

After  spending  the  fall  months  at  home  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Laura  Chang  migrated  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  has  a secretarial  job  with 
an  insurance  company.  She  is  living  at  1040 
Clay  St. 

Peggy  Deschaux  and  Shailer  Thomas  were 
married  on  Christmas  Day  in  St.  Louis,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  E.  Thomas,  Shailer’s  father.  They 
are  now  settled  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  where 
Shailer  continues  work  on  his  master’s  degree  in 
sociology  at  Michigan  State  University.  He  has 
a Graduate  Council  Fellowship  in  sociology. 
When  he  finishes  the  M.A.  in  September  he 
hopes  to  begin  teaching.  Peggy  and  Shailer  are 
living  at  1629D  Sparton  Village,  East  Lansing. 

Joyce  Edelman  and  Frank  S.  Wimer  were 
married  in  New  Haven  on  Jan.  31.  Frank  is  a 
Yale  ’58  graduate.  He  is  a chemical  engineer 
with  the  Union  Carbide  Corporation  in  New 
York  City, 

The  engagement  of  Katherine  Hagstrom  to 
Jerald  A.  Baker  was  announced  recently.  A 
spring  wedding  is  planned.  Kathie  is  librarian 
for  the  Cameron  County  Public  Library  in  Em- 
porium, Pa.,  this  year.  Jerald,  who  comes  from 
Port  Allegheny,  Pa.,  also,  graduated  in  architec- 
tural engineering  in  1958  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  He  has  completed  Army  Re- 
serve service  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  and  is  now 
associated  with  Preston  Abbey,  an  architect  of 
Bradford,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hannauer  (Jane  Cham 
berlain,  ’57)  are  living  in  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
George  is  enrolled  at  Princeton  University  for 
graduate  study  in  mathematics  and  Jane  is  teach- 
ing sixth  grade  at  Bound  Brook. 

Barbara  Keith  and  Tom  Gelehrter,  ’57,  be- 
came “officially”  engaged  in  December.  They 
are  both  studying  at  Oxford  University  — Tom 
reading  physiology  at  Wadham  College  and  Bar- 
bara reading  modern  history  at  St.  Hugh’s  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Taylor  (Linda  Martin)  reports 
that  she  has  been  leading  a very  eventful  life 
since  graduation  and  has  moved  rather  fre- 
quently. She  is  now  enrolled  (second  semester) 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Her 
address:  4160  Fair  Avenue,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Paul  Nagy  and  Martha  Bicking.  ’57,  were 
married  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  January  24. 
Paul  writes,  “We  are  now  living  just  five  min- 
utes from  Polaroid  and  ten  minutes  from  Boston, 
at  1010  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Apt.  10  Cambridge, 
Mass.”  Paul  is  doing  applied  research  on  a 
forthcoming  color  process  for  Polaroid  Corpora- 
tion in  the  color  laboratory. 

Carol  Phillips  had  an  exciting  week’s  vacation 
in  Mid- January  when  she  flew  to  Havana.  She 
happened  to  arrive  after  Fidel  Castro  had  “taken 
over”  and  was  about  the  only  tourist  at  the  Ho- 
tel Nacional  at  the  time.  She  attended  a Rotary 
Club  luncheon  at  which  Castro  spoke,  getting 
admission  to  it  as  a “newspaper  photographer” 
--an  experience  she’ll  never  forget. 

Georgia  Smith  and  Larry  Logan  were  married 
in  the  Manito  Methodist  Church,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  on  Dec.  20.  Until  then,  Georgia  worked 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  but  since  Salt  Lake 
City  is  130  miles  from  Larry’s  teaching  job  in 
Gunnison,  Utah,  she’s  now  homemaking.  Georgia 
and  Larry  are  planning  on  graduate  study  be- 
ginning next  summer. 

Melvin  Pontious,  grad.,  was  granted  third- 
place  award  in  F.  E.  Olds  & Son  national  schol- 


arship  contest  tor  a paper  on  “An  Investigation 
of  the  Principles  of  Tone  Production  and  Articu- 
lation on  Brass  Wind  Instruments.”  He  is  now 
teaching  in  Lakeville  Memorial  Schools,  Otis- 
VI  le  Michigan,  and  living  in  Columbiavillc. 
While  he  was  studying  in  Oberlin  last  year  his 
wife,  Dorothy  Beach  Pontious,  worked  as  an 
assistant  in  the  registrar’s  office.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Linda  Anne,  was  born  April  24,  in  Allen 
Hospital,  Oberlin. 


A spring  wedding  is  planned  by  Sandra  Kay 
Walter  whose  engagement  to  Alan  Dale  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  announced  in  January. 

Marion  (“Mep”)  Schmitt  has  just  finished 
her  semester  as  an  intern  teacher  at  Kenwood 
High  School  in  Baltimore  County  as  part  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  MAT  program.  “Being  a 
teacher  in  a high  school  is  certainly  quite  differ- 
ent from  being  a student  at  Oberlin.”  This  se- 
mester she  has  returned  to  graduate  studies  at 
Hopkins.  She  shares  an  apartment  with  Pat 
Straat  and  two  other  MAT  students.  Pat  has 
changed  her  field  to  biology  and  is  assisting  in 
the  freshman  course  as  well  as  studying.  The 
four  girls  took  an  unfurnished  apartment  and 
have  had  fun  furnishing  it  at  country  auctions, 
the  Salvation  Army,  etc. 

Dorothy  May  Stumpf  and  William  Arthur 
Skinner  were  married  on  Saturday,  Dec.  27,  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Chardon,  Ohio.  Bill  is  em- 
ployed at  Diamond  Alkali  Research  Center  as 
a chemist,  and  Dorothy  is  employed  at  Corey 
Hospital  in  Chardon.  They  are  living  at  127 
Moffett  Ave.  in  Painesville. 


Mrs.  Stuart  Smith  (Carol  Van  Dyke)  is  a 
secretary  at  the  Harvard  University  Observa- 
tory. 

George  A.  Williams,  t,  was  installed  on  Jan. 
13  as  pastor  of  Central  United  Church  of  Christ 
(Congregational  Christian)  in  New  Orleans. 
After  graduating  from  Elmhurst  College,  111., 
before  coming  to  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  Williams  worked  for  the  youth  de- 
partment of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  traveled  in  South  America  for  the  Council 
for  three  months  in  1956-57. 


1961 

Leonard  Langeland  who  was  a freshman  at 
Oberlin,  1957-58,  is  now  in  France  serving  for  a 
year  abroad  as  a junior  fraternal  worker  for  the 
Interdenominational  Committee  for  Refugee  Ser- 
vice. He  is  sponsored  in  this  work  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  an  article  by  him  in  the 
Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune,  of  Jan.  24,  he  des- 
cribes some  of  his  experiences.  He  is  living  and 
working  with  a group  of  young  Hungarian  Free- 
dom fighters.  In  charge  of  the  project  are  M. 
and  Mme.  Keller.  Writes  Leonard,  “M.  Keller 
seems  to  think  the  struggle  worth  while  if  these 
young  Freedom  Fighters  can  be  set  firmly  on 
the  path  of  the  freedom  they  only  vaguely  under- 
stand but  which  they  were  ready  to  risk  every- 
thing to  attain.” 

V-l  2 

Donald  J.  Kintner  has  opened  a management 
consulting  firm  which  specializes  in  retail  auto- 
mation and  data  processing  systems.  This  is  in 
Los  Angeles.  According  to  a newspaper  an- 
nouncement of  this  move,  “Kintner  is  widely 
known  for  his  many  technical  writings  and  book- 
lets. He  holds  several  patents  on  data  process- 
ing equipment  and  was  responsible  for  equipping 
the  world’s  first  fully  automated  department  store 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  last  year.  His  new  firm  will  of- 
fer to  retailers  counsel  on  how  to  make  the  tran- 
sition to  data  processing,  kinds  of  equipment  to 
buy,  proper  installation  sand  procedures,  plus 
training  of  personnel  in  the  new  field  of  retail 
automation.” 

SCHAUFFLER  - 1946 

Ellen  Nightwine  and  Neil  Bruce  of  Amherst, 
Ohio,  were  married  in  Austinburg.  Ohio,  on 
September  25.  She  is  now  a recreation  therapist 
at  Huron  Road  Hospital  in  Cleveland,  O.  Her 
husband  recently  completed  three  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Grace  Risley  is  director  of  Christian  educa- 
tion at  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  and  finishing  work  on  her  M.A. 

Erma  Elliott  sends  greetings  to  all  her  friends. 
She  returned  last  April  from  12  years  of  teaching 
in  mission  schools  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  under  the  Women’s  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service  of  the  Methodist  Church.  She  is 
now  living  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  at  921  3rd  St. 
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1893 

SIMPSON  — Mrs.  Samuel  Simpson  (Edith 
Bishop  Sumner)  died  in  Tolland,  Connecticut, 
on  December  9,  1958,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in 
1871.  Her  father,  William  Sumner,  was  a trus- 
tee of  Oberlin  College  from  1S74-96.  She  re- 
ceived the  L.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1893  and 
was  married  five  years  later  to  Dr.  Samuel  Simp- 
son, an  1894  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Seminary. 
Dr.  Simpson,  who  died  in  1955,  was  a landscape 
painter  and  a member  of  the  Hartford  Academy. 
Mrs.  Simpson  was  very  active  in  community  af- 
fairs and  had  been  a school  board  member  and  a 
director  of  the  Tolland  Public  Library. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  William  Sumner 
Simpson  of  Tolland,  a grandson,  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

1900 

BRANDT  — Genevieve  Brandt  died  on  October 
21,  1958,  in  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  at 
the  age  of  82.  She  had  been  in  a rest  home  in 
Oberlin  for  some  time. 

Miss  Brandt  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana. on  December  30,  1875.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Reverend  John  B.  and  Emily  Greene  Brandt. 
After  attending  Western  College,  Oxford,  she 
graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in 
1900,  continuing  through  the  College,  to  receive 
her  A.B.  degree  in  1904.  She  was  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Upon  leaving  Oberlin,  Miss  Brandt  served  as 
a clerk  in  the  legislative  bureau  of  the  City  Club 
of  New  York  City.  She  then  spent  some  time 
travelling,  and  returned  to  New  York  to  serve 
as  a secretary  in  the  Metropolitan  Parks  As- 
sociation. After  living  in  Brooklyn  and  working 
in  New  York  City  for  a number  of  years.  Miss 
Brandt  moved  to  Oberlin  where,  for  the  most 
part,  she  remained  until  her  death.  She  fre- 
quently left  Oberlin  to  remain,  for  various 
lengths  of  time,  with  relatives  or  friends,  but 
she  continued  to  call  Oberlin  her  home. 

There  are  no  survivors. 

1903 

COLBURN  — The  Reverend  Harvey  Cade 
Colburn  died  on  October  20,  1958,  in  his  home 
in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  son  of  William  H.  and  Alice  Cade  Col- 
burn, he  was  born  on  November  12,  1875,  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  received  the 
A.B.  degree  from  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan, 
in  1899,  and  the  B.D.  degree  from  Oberlin  in 
1903.  Following  ordination,  Mr.  Colburn  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Marys- 
ville, Ohio,  the  Mayflower  Congregational 
Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Marion,  Indiana,  and  the  Belle- 
vue Congregational  Church,  Ohio.  In  1918,  he 
was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  until  his 
retirement  in  1938.  He  was  chaplain  at  the 
Ypsilanti  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  until 
1955,  and  served  as  guest  speaker  in  most 
churches  in  the  area  after  his  retirement.  In 
1948.  he  was  appointed  minister  emeritus  of 
the  church  in  Ypsilanti.  • 

Besides  being  a churchman  and  a civic  leader, 
Mr.  Colburn  was  a local  historian,  being  a char- 
ter member  of  the  Washtenaw  County  (Michi- 
gan) Historical  Society.  In  1923.  he  published 
The  Story  of  Ypsilanti  for  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  community’s  founding.  He  also 
wrote  and  edited  a monthly  bulletin  on  lawn 
care,  and  became  a professional  lecturer  on 
lawns.  Pie  was  a member  of  the  Ypsilanti 
Rotary  Club,  and  was  a delegate  to  two  inter- 
national conventions;  he  was  also  a member 
of  the  Forum  Club,  the  Twenty  Club,  and 
Phoenix  Lodge,  and  a charter  member  of 
Knights  Templar.  He  was  a trustee  of  the 
Michigan  Congregational  Conference,  and  one- 
time chairman  of  the  board.  The  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  was  conferred  on  him  by  Olivet 
College.  Michigan,  in  1931. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Colburn  married  Mary  Kerr 
Scott,  x’06,  who  died  on  April  5,  1958. 


Survivors  include  their  six  children:  William 
H.  of  Lansing.  Michigan,  Scott  O.  of  Detroit, 
Harriet,  ’31  (Mrs.  Martin  S.  Tidball)  of  Ypsi- 
lanti, Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Gibbs  of  East  Lansing, 
Mrs.  Martha  Salter  of  Kelseyville,  California, 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Kimmel  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Also  surviving  are  eleven  grandchildren. 

1904 

LINDQUIST  — Mrs.  Ines  A.  Lindquist 
(Maude  L.  Loreaux)  died  on  October  21,  1958, 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  after  suffering  a cere- 
bral stroke. 

Mrs.  Lindquist  was  born  in  Sterling,  Ohio,  in 
1881  and  did  some  district  school  teaching  be- 
fore entering  Oberlin  College  in  1900.  She  left 
Oberlin  two  years  later  and  taught  public  school 
music  and  art  in  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio,  and  at 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Columbus. 
In  1909  she  was  married  to  I.  Seth  “Mox” 
Lindquist,  a 1908  graduate  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  for  the  past  49  years  they  made  their  home 
in  Minneapolis.  Mrs.  Lindquist  was  extremely 
interested  in  birds  and  was  a member  of  several 
local  and  state  bird  study  clubs.  An  ardent 
church  worker,  she  contributed  much  of  her 
time  and  musical  talent  to  activities  of  the 
Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Mr.  Lindquist, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

MILLER  — Eunice  Anna  Miller  died  in 
October,  1958,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Miss  Miller  was  born  in  South  Carver,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  February  8,  1880,  the  daughter  of 
William  M.  and  Ellen  Thompson  Miller.  After 
graduating . from  Oberlin  College  in  1904,  she 
taught  Latin  for  five  years  in  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, first  at  Ludlow  High  School  and  later 
at  Revere  High  School.  In  1909  she  attended 
the  School  of  Social  Work  and  then  studied  for 
one  year  as  a research  fellow  for  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  in  Boston.  During  the  thirty- 
five  years  between  1911  and  1946,  Miss  Miller 
did  social  work  for  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  where  since  1914  she 
was  Supervisor  of  Investigation,  Director  of 
Child  Guardianship.  A resident  of  Boston  for 
many  years,  she  was  a former  secretary  of  the 
Regional  Committee  on  Education  and  Teach- 
ing and  a member  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
since  1934. 

Miss  Miller  was  the  sister  of  the  late  Her- 
bert A.  Miller,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Ober- 
lin College  from  1914-24. 

CHENEY  — Louis  Ward  Cheney,  sales  repre- 
sentative and  insurance  counselor,  died  on  De- 
cember 31,  1958,  after  a heart  attack.  He  was 
77. 

Mr.  Cheney  was  born  in  Emerald  Grove,  Wis- 
consin, on  September  28,  1881,  to  Loren  and 
Louisa  Curtis  Cheney.  A graduate  of  Oberlin 
College  with  the  class  of  1905.  he  played  foot- 
ball and  sang  in  the  glee  club.  Over  thirty 
members  of  the  Cheney  family  have  studied  at 
Oberlin  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

After  working  for  a time  as  a salesman  at 
Portland  Cement  Company  and  for  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal,  Mr.  Cheney  was  employed  as  a 
salesman  by  the  S.  F.  Bowser  Company  in 
1912.  That  same  year  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Ranney.  They  had  two  children.  His  em- 
ployment with  the  Bowser  Company  took  him 
from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  from 
1915-19.  Then  in  1919  he  moved  to  Floral 
Park,  New  York,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
Mrs.  Cheney  died  in  193  7.  and  he  married 
Myrtle  C.  Nussear.  After  her  death  he  married 
Sophie  Smith,  a teacher  in  the  New  York  Public 
Schools.  Mr.  Cheney  was  a trustee  of  the 
Village  of  Floral  Park  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  its  library.  He  was  a vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Floral  Park,  and  was  a very  active  worker 
in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Cheney  is  survived  by  his  wife;  two 
children.  George  R.  Cheney  of  Jackson  Heights 
Nevv  York,  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Kell  of  Claremont, 
California;  two  grandchildren;  and  a brother 
Ralph  L.  Cheney,  ’98. 


1907 

LEEPER  — Edward  Willard  Leeper,  Cleveland 
attorney,  died  unexpectedly  on  October  28,  1958, 
at  his  home  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Leeper  was  born  73  years  ago  in  Kewa- 
nee,  Illinois.  His  father,  Edward  Allen  Leeper, 
was  an  1877  graduate  of  Oberlin  Seminary. 
Other  relatives  who  attended  Oberlin  College  in- 
clude Mr.  Leeper’s  two  sisters,  Dr.  Marion 
Leeper,  ’06,  and  Gertrude  Leeper  Leavitt,  *04 ; 
a sister-in-law,  Florence  Hiatt,  '17;  and  a grand- 
son, Thomas  Edward  Olson,  ’62.  Mr.  Leeper 
himself  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1907 
and  from  Western  Reserve  University  Law 
School  in  1910.  Since  that  time  he  practiced 
law  in  Cleveland  and  became  a senior  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Griswold,  Leeper,  Miller  & 
Corry.  Besides  membership  in  the  American, 
Ohio,  and  Cleveland  Bar  Associations,  he  was 
a director  of  Third  Federal  Savings  & Loan,  a 
trustee  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  a member  of 
the  Singers  Club,  the  former  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  the  Garden  Center,  and  the 
Heights  YMCA. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Kimmerle  and  Mrs.  Florence  Olson,  and  five 
grandchildren.  His  first  wife,  Evangeline  Hiatt 
Leeper,  died  in  1935.  His  second  wife,  Jane 
Danforth  Leeper,  died  in  1952. 


1911 

FANCHER  — H.  Leroy  Fancher,  vice  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Houghton  College,  died  in  War- 
saw, New  York,  on  December  31,  1958. 

Born  in  Houghton,  New  York,  in  1884,  Dr. 
Fancher  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1911  and  then  taught  rural  school  for 
one  year  in  Cattaraugus,  New  York.  After 
teaching  foreign  language  at  Houghton  Semi- 
nary from  1912-1922,  he  earned  the  M.A.  degree 
from  Cornell  University  in  1924  and  returned 
to  Houghton  College  to  serve  as  professor  of 
German  until  1955.  He  was  vice  president  of 
Houghton  College  for  more  than  thirty  years 
and  was  its  interim  president  in  1937-38.  In 
1955,  the  year  of  his  retirement,  he  received  an 
LL.D.  degree  from  Houghton. 

Dr.  Fancher  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Isabelle 
Stebbins  Fancher,  and  five  children:  Mrs.  Esther 
Lister  of  Ethiopia;  Roscoe  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hutton  of  Houghton ; Margaret  of  Syra- 
cuse; and  Jo  Ann  of  Cleveland.  Other  survi- 
vors are  one  sister  and  one  brother,  Bessie  and 
Ralph  Fancher,  of  Houghton,  and  ten  grand- 
children. 


1916 

ICALBFLEISCH  — Marcus  M.  Kalbfleisch, 
retired  Detroit  laundry  owner,  died  on  January 
7,  1959,  as  the  result  of  a cerebral  thrombosis. 
He  was  63. 

Born  on  April  5,  1895,  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Mr.  Kalbfleisch  was  the  son  of  John  and  Carrie 
Crawford  Kalbfleisch.  He  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1916  and  then  worked  as  a 
YMCA  secretary  in  Detroit  for  a short  time. 
After  serving  with  the  ambulance  service  in 
France  during  World  War  I,  Mr.  Kalbfleisch 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  wholesale  egg 
business.  In  1920  he  began  employment 
with  the  Pioneer  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 
Company  in  Detroit.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement in  1956  he  was  owner  and  president  of 
the  laundry  company. 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch  was  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Laundry  Owners  Association  from 
1927-32.  He  was  a member  of  a Masonic  lodge 
and  a past  president  of  the  Detroit  Boat  Club. 
Active  in  the  alumni  activities  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, he  had  been  president  of  the  Detroit 
Alumni  Club  and  a member  of  the  Alumni 
Board.  He  was  a founder  and  former  trustee 
of  Grosse  Point  Congregational  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Kath- 
leen White  whom  he  married  in  1923;  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Lee  Kitchen  and  Kathleen 
Kalbfleisch;  a son,  Lt.  James  M.  Kalbfleisch; 
two  brothers  and  two  grandchildren. 
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TO  DATE  (MAY  4)  $ 58,055 

BALANCE  $ 66,945 

Donors  3,209 


Will  You  Save  Us  A Visit ? 
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